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WHAT THE FLOWERS DID 


By THE Rev. MARK GUY PEARSE 


F old we read that the Lord Jesus, 

when He saw the multitudes, went 

. up into a mountain, and there sat 

and preached the one great sermon 

of His that is preserved to us with any com- 
pleteness. 

It was up into the Mount that Moses had 
gone to receive the law, guarded with an 
awful sanctity, amidst the terrors of lightning 
and thunder and earthquake. How great is 
thé contrast as the Saviour sits under the 
stretch of blue sky, and in the shadow of 
the rock. About Him rang the music of 
the birds, the chirp of sparrow, the rapturous 
song of the lark. From the further heights 
came the croaking of the raven, and from 
the clefts of the rocks the cooing of the 
dove. Far down below there lay the blue 
waters of the Sea of Galilee, fringed with its 
towns and villages, and dotted by the fishing 
boats ; all the slope of the mountain gay 
with flowers—the most striking feature of 
the landscape in Palestine. 

At the first when God made a sanctuary 
for man, we read that He planted a garden, 
and within its cool and fragrant shades He 
walked and talked with His child. And now 
in this “ Garden of Eden run wild,” the Son 
of God sits and talks with His disciples. 
He is teaching them to find their refuge and 
rest in the care of the Heavenly Father, when 
suddenly He stops and bids them listen to 
the birds. 

*¢ Consider the fowls of the air,” saith the 
blessed Master, “they sow not, nor reap, 
nor gather into barns, and yet your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they?” 

Thus He made the birds his duly appointed 
preachers—the sparrow in homely suit of 
brown, with its chirp; the raven in orthodox 
black, but let us not think with orthodox 
croak. 

Then He stooped and picked a flower—a 
flower of the field—mere common buttercup 
or daisy, all the more fitted to preach because 
it was little and common and weak. It 
stood up that day and whispered, “See, 
your Heavenly Father hath fashioned me, in 
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all my beauty. He hath perfectly fitted me 
to my home; He hath swathed me with 
these protecting leaves; He hath taught 
me to bend to the storm; He sends me 
the dew to drink, and the sunshine to 
feed upon. His hand hath 
with these hues. 
clothe you ?” 

Birds and flowers ; these are the message, 
the ministry of the country. How-much we 
all need it, dwellers in this great city. How 
much more do they need it who dwell in 
stifling court and alley! How much it 
should do for men and women, boys and 
girls, to have the chambers of the imagery 
filled with these sweet visions: to have even 
for a day the great stretch of heaven over- 
head, and the sight of field and tree and 
flower. We have been slow to think that in 
these things there is anything distinctly 
religious—that there is a blessed message 
which speaks to the innermost heart, which 
brings a new faith and breathes a new peace, 
and sings of a new hope. I have been 
amazed at the stories I have met with in the 
West London Mission, stories of how the 
flowets have brought to some—and those 
the most hopeless—nothing less than the 
beginning of a new life. 

“They do make me think,” is the testi- 
mony that meets us again and again. “ They 
do make me think.” And the thoughts that 
they bring are always so sweet, so gracious, 
so gentle, so beautiful, so altogether like unto 
Him whom we have been taught to call the 
Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley. 


decked me 
Shall He not much more 





In PICCADILLY. 


One night in June, some three years ago, 
Sister Margaret was going home from her work 
in the streets, sad at heart because of the sin 
and misery about her, and somewhat dis- 
appointed at what seemed a night of fruitless 
toil. She had taken with her a bunch of 
flowers, and now they were all withered except 
two roses that had kept their freshness—the 
one a deep red, the other a pure white. As 
she looked at them the words occurred to 
her mind, “ Though your sins be as scarlet they 
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shall be as white as snow.” Suddenly looking 
up she saw in the shadow of a doorway a 
young girl, a picture of utter despair. The 
Sister came to her and held out the roses, but 
the girl’s face at once hardened scornfully and 
she turned away. Quietly the Sister followed 
her, when the girl turned and said angrily, 
“Why do you come to me with flowers? Do 
you want to torment me?” 

“ Do you know what these roses seemed to 
say to me, this white and this red rose?” said 
the Sister kindly. ‘The message they spoke 
was this—‘ Though your sins be as scarlet they 
shall be as white as snow.’” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “that is all very 
well for you, but I am not fit to touch 
them.” 

“Oh, but the message is meant for you as 
much as for me,” and again the Sister held 
out the flowers. 

Then the girl burst into tears. “I will 
take them and keep them for my mother’s 
sake. She sent me two roses in her last 
letter. I have got them now in the Bible 
she gave me when I left home to come to 
London.” 

It was an easy thing now to urge the 
message of love. That night the girl left her 
life of sin and came simply to the Saviour. 
She was soon restored to her home in the 
country, and her new life has been a blessing to 
many. Frequently there comes from her a 
box of flowers to Sister Margaret, with the 
message: “ Give these to the girls; a flower 
saved me. It may do as much for somebody 
else.” 


A BLIND MAN IN BERMONDSEY. 


He is a member of Sister Grace’s Guild 
of Poor Things. His window-garden is a 
very picture. It was as Sister Grace sat 
having tea with him one afternoon that he 
thus delivered his soul. 

* Flowers, I reckon, is what yer might call 
the Almighty’s fav’rite text. It always seems 
to me to be His private way o’ reminding yer 
that He don’t never shut His eye day nor 
night. It allus sets me a-thinkin’, ¢hat it do, 
it allus sets me a-thinkin’ that He’s a power 
more thoughtful than we give Him credit for. 
Because if you come to think about it the 
littlest flowers is often the most fiddlin’ly 
made, if you know what I mean. There’s a 
deal more bits to a daisy than there is to a 
lily, and yet there’s more daisies everywhere. 
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And, if I speaks my mind plain out, it must 
upset Him for ter know that there’s so many 
more as loves ’em than can ever see ’em. 
God A’mighty would never have made the 
flowers all so careful if He’d a-knowed as 
folks ’ud claim ’em and put railin’s all round 
‘em.” Then with a burst of loyalty to the 
Guild of Poor Things, of which Sister Grace 
is the founder, he added: “ But the Guild’s 
a puttin’ a end ter all that. Ef it was on’y 
for the flowers we ought ter be thankful that 
the Guild ever was.” 


From “* Our HoME oF PEACE.” 


A young girl was dying in the St. Luke’s 
House. Hers had been a hard life, a bitter 
struggle against want and the great tempta- 
tion that want means to a young girl in 
London. As she lay on her death-bed one 
memory survived. There was one wish that 
she longed to gratify. It was in the 
spring-time, when the end was close at 
hand, that she confided it to one of the 
Sisters. 

“TI do wish I could see Dr. 
gave his name. 
something.” 

“ Does he live in London?” asked the 
Sister. ‘If he does I will find him, and I 
am sure he will come and see you.” 

‘“¢T don’t know where he lives, Sister, and 
I haven’t seen him for years. He was living 
in Canterbury then.” 

Here was a hopeless task surely. How- 
ever the Sister promised to find him if it 
were possible. Then she asked, “Do you 
mind telling me why you want to see him so 
much ?” 

The girl told her story: “ Perhaps it won’t 
seem much to you, but it meant more to 
me than I can tell. I was a little girl of six. 
We were very poor, my mother and I, and 
the doctor came to see her. I stood at the 
side of the bed dreadfully frightened that the 
doctor was going to hurt mother, and ready: 
to do anything to keep him from her. He 
caught sight of me, and I expect he saw all. 
that I was thinking, for I must have shown 
it plainly enough. At any rate he came 





.” she 
“IT should like to tell him 


over and laid his hand upon me and spoke 
as if he loved me. 

“Don’t be frightened, little one,” said 
he. “I shall try to make your mother 
better.” 

He had in his buttonhole a flower, and he 
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WHAT THE FLOWERS DID 


took it out with a smile and gave it to me. 
That flower was the only bit of love I ever 
had from anybody except my mother. And 
when I was left an orphan and all through 
my. life to this day the memory of that flower 
has lived with me. Many and many a time 
I should have given right in, and sunk right 
down, but for the thought of that little bit of 
love. I should like to tell him what he did 
for me, and to thank him.” 

Within a very short time the Sister 
happened to be passing along—lI think it 
was Harley Street, at any rate it was in that 
neighbourhood where doctors most do con- 
gregate—when she saw on a doorplate the 
name the girl had mentioned. She called 
and found that this doctor had previously 
lived in Canterbury, but he had no recollec- 
tion of the incident. Of course he was 
greatly touched and interested by the 
incident ; there could be no doubt that 
he was the man to whom the girl referred, 
and he at once arranged to call and see 
her. 

He went and took with him a little bunch 
of lilies of the valley, and heard from her 
own lips the story of what that flower of long 
ago had done for her—how it brought into 
her life a strength and hope that never died. 
The lilies of the valley were by her side as 
she passed away—her faith in God made 
infinitely easier by that faith in man which 
had been created by the touch of kindness 
and the gift of a flower. 


A NEw KInp OF VACCINATION. 


Louie is a terribly deformed and crippled 
woman who simply adores flowers. She 
picked a tiny piece of ivy from Lady Henry 
Somerset’s wall when the Poor Things’ Guild 
went to Reigate and planted it when she 
came home. Now it is a huge growth, 
trained on sticks. Sister Grace had taken 
her some cowslips, and as she looked at 
them the poor thing, never free from pain, 
said : 

“Oh Sister, I do blame myself for ever 
havin’ bin short-tempered over my pain. 
Flowers allus shames me when I looks at 
7em.” 

Another time it was some wall-flowers that 
stirred her soul. 

“If I were a rich one I’d lay out thou- 
sands, I would, on flowers for the ’orspitals, 
and sech places. Folks who hain’t lived as 
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yer might say in ’orspitals like I have, don’t 
know how a flower helps to keep yer courage 
up.” 

But I think poor little Louie’s highest note 
was reached as she was having a talk in the 
recreation-ground. 

* Now what I say is this. There’s a deal 
more meanin’ in sendin’ the little uns into 
the country than most thinks of. I'll tell 
you what it is—is like waccinatin’ of ’em 
against when they're growed up, that swot it 
és.” 

Although four shillings a week is her income, 
out of which to pay her rent and her food, 
except what she makes by exquisite lace-work, 
poor little deformed Louie gave sixpence to 
the Country Holiday Fund. 


CHARLIE. 


It was at the excursion into the country 
that Charlie, another of the Poor Things 
waxed eloquent. The fields were yellow with 
the buttercups and purple with the clover, 
and the hedgerows were bright with a score 
of flowers. 

“ Lawks a mussy me! Here’s a lovely 
pile of flowers. It fair turns me upside down 
to see ’em all a-growin’ and a-blowin’, and 
the children all a-pickin’ of ’em. It seem 
nateral-like ter see children and flowers to- 
gether, don’t it now? Blowed if I ever thort 
o’ that before. But then the country mikes 
yer think, Yer ain’t got no time ter think 
nuthink in Berm’sey, it’s so bloomin’ hot, 
and there don’t seem no room for us all 
somehow. Down ’ere yer feels as if you can 
breathe.” 


‘GIVE US A FLOWER, SISTER.” 


One of our nurses was hurrying along in 
the district one day with some flowers which 
she was taking to her patients when a man 
standing on the pavement asked for one of 
them. Hurriedly she took a little bunch 
and handed it to him. Some two or three 
years afterwards she went into a house where 
some men were at work. 

“You don’t remember me, Sister,” said 
one of them. 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t,” 
Sister. 

“Well, do you remember a man ask- 
ing you for some flowers one day in the 
street ?” 

** Yes—yes, I remember now.” 


said the 
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“ Well, I thought you might like to know 
what became of them. I took them flowers 
to a mate of mine in the ’orspital and, Sister, 
he died with them flowers in his hand. He 
was glad to have ’em.” 


In Guy’s HOspPITAL. 


The flowers were being taken to the mem- 
bers of the Poor Things’ Guild, littl: bunches 
of cowslips. 

“They put me in mind of when I were 
young, Sister, and as skittish as you. God 
love yer! They do ’elp yer ter be /etus.” 

This in reference to the motto of the 
Poor Things’ Guild, Letus sorte mea—Happy 
in my lot. 

“]’m glad as yer gave me cowslips. They 
sort 0’ wipes out all my growed-up life and I 
seems ter have my start over again when I 
looks at ’em.” 

Then came an appeal from an old man of 
eighty-two, “ Give us a rose, Sister. My old 
gal wore red roses when we were hitched up. 
She’ve been dead these twenty years, but I 
allus likes a red rose when I can get it.” 


Or a WINDOW-FLOWER. 


The bulbs had been given out for the 
window-gardening, and now at last the day 
had come for the show and the prizes. But 
here was a girl without her flower. 

“‘Where is your flower, Louie?” said the 
Sister. 

Poor Louie’s face was filled with sorrow. 

“Father was blind drunk last night, Sister, 
and he frowed it at mother, and it went into 
the fire.” 

Later came the mother. “It is a shime, 
Sister, a howling shime, for she’d a set such 
store by that there daffodil. I says to my 
man, I says, ‘ You might have flung yer boot 
at me,’ I says, ‘and not the little gal’s flower.’ 
And ’e says, ‘’Old yer jaw!’ But I ama 
thinkin’, Sister, he was kind of vexed with 
hisself. Men has got feelin’s, I allus did say 
that ; men has got feelin’s if yer can get at 
’em—but they don’t like to let yer see ’em 
too often.” 


At A WEDDING. 


It was in the dark and dingy vestry of 
Warden Hall, a place shut in by houses and 
soiled by the many uses to which it was put 
in the service of the poorest of the people. 
We were waiting for the registrar, not that he 
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There was the 
bridegroom, a man of some fifty years, and 


was late, but we were early. 


the bride of corresponding age. By good 
right they ought to have been married twenty 
years ago. It was a matter about which 
conscience had been but just awakened, and 
on the part of the man only. He had 
become a Christian, and now there arose a 
crisis—either they must be married or the 
woman must go. Hesat with hands clasped, 
with lips that moved in devotion. To him 
it was a religious service, and yet a service 
that had come too late. She sat with a face 
full of scorn. She looked about the place 
and then tossed her head and thrust out her 
lips. It was easy to read her thoughts. A 
wedding indeed! And everything was dirty 
and grimy. Long ago she had dreamed of 
such a thing when all was bright and beautiful 
—but now! She thrust out her foot from 
underneath her tattered skirt and worked it 
to and fro, the dirty stocking showing 
through a hole in the side of the boot. 
Again the head was tossed, and a frown came 
over the face. A wedding indeed! 

Then Sister Katharine brought her a little 
bouquet of white flowers and put them into 
the woman’s hand. Instantly she looked up 
surprised and with half a smile of thanks. 
Then she smelt the flowers and with their 
fragrance the whole thing was changed. “It 
was as if the sweet old country life of long 
ago had come back in its brightness and song. 
She put the bridal bouquet in the bosom of 
her dress. Now with a face full of thanks 
she smiled at Sister Katharine, and then set 
herself to be more in keeping with the 
flowers, pulling out the bows of her bonnet- 
strings, smoothing the cape over her dress 
and carefully putting the boots out of sight. 
It was a transition as swift as it was complete, 
the dawning of another day, the renewing of 
her youth, wrought by the little gift of a bunch 
of white flowers and the associations that they 
brought. 


WHERE THE SNOWDROPS GROW. 


It was in the East End not far from the 
docks, where vice is not more rife than in 
the West End, but is certainly more coarse 
and degraded. In one house lived half-a- 


dozen girls of the most brazen and defiant 
type. 

There came one day to the Sisters’ House 
a basket of snowdrops fresh from the country. 
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As the Sister to whom they were sent opened 
them she thought at once of the girls who 
lived opposite, and said to herself, “I will 
take them over there. I am sure they would 
like to have them.” 

She got a vase to put them in and then 
knocked at the door. 

“T have brought you these snowdrops,” 
said the Sister pleasantly, holding out the 
basket, “ Aren’t they beautiful ?” 

“ We don’t want yer flowers—girls like us 
is past flowers,” said one, bitterly. 

“No, no,” said the Sister. 
brought them on purpose for you. 
is a vase to put them in.” 

By this time she had come into the passage 
and turned into the first room she came to. 

“ Get me some water,” she said, turning 
to one of the girls, and then she began to 
arrange the flowers in the vase. 

“ Aren’t they beautiful?” she said. “I 
am sure you will be glad to have them and I 
will bring you some more if you will let me.” 

A great silence fell upon the group as they 
bent over the flowers. Then the youngest 
burst into tears. 

“T can’t stand the sight of them,” she said, 
heartbroken. “ I come from where the snow- 
drops grow. Sister, may I come with you?” 

Gently the Sister took her by the hand 
and led her to her own room. The father 
and mother in the far-off country home had 
long mourned for the lost daughter of whom 
they had heard nothing for many months. 
That day the letter was written that told 
them how the lost was found, and very soon 
the girl was once more amidst the purity and 
love of that country home where the snow- 
drops grow. 


“TIT have 
And here 


“ THEM VILETs.” 


Bill was a costermonger, a fierce, fighting, 
drinking costermonger, to whom everybody 
was an enemy from police to parsons. No 
fine words nor any bribes could get over Bill, 
nor over Bill’s wife either. In vain for her 
the attractions of the Mothers’ Meeting; 
and for him in vain the charms of an enter- 
tainment. But one day Bill was broken 
down and his wife was won for the meeting. 
It was Bill himself who explained how it 
came about. 

“ P’raps you ain’t no better’n some of the 
rest of ’em as comes foolin’ round, but blow 
me if yer didn’t a-knock me down when yer 
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comed and put them wilets round our baby. 
Yer never said nuffink more’n ‘Good 
mornin’, and I’m so sorry for yer—and the 
flower says it better’n I can.’ 

« And my ole gal she says, ‘ I’ll join her ole 
meetin’ next Toosday, that I will.’ She took 
on so about them wilets yer see. They did 
speak if yer like, they did.” 


*¢ Gop’s LAVISHING Way.” 


It was at an excursion into the country. 
The long silence of one of the roughest of 
the visitors was broken at last. 

“ God A’mighty ain’t wasteful, a-makin’ 
tens of thousands o’ flowers where hundreds 
’ud do. But it’s just His lavishing way of 
’eaping things on yer so to speak. He 
don’t stop to count every bloomin’ flower. 
He’s wonderful tender hearted I’ll be bound, 
only us don’t see that side of Him in the 
towns, do us?” 


So true is it, as Hinton says, that Atheism 
is a disease of towns. We shut out the green 
fields by brick walls, we blot out the heaven 
with smoke. Then when Nature is hidden 
men say in their hearts, There is no God. 

Let those who have the flowers, and fair 
things of nature all the year, help in this 
blessed ministry. Send to those in the 
hospital and the workhouse, think of the 
sick and suffering in our courts and alleys. 
Let nobody have a holiday without trying to 
make a holiday for somebody else. Those 
who have fair gardens should have a garden 
party for the poor folks. For such service 
it is not difficult to find a ready opportunity. 
Let me mention the Home of Peace, St. 
Luke’s House, 50 Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s 
Park, where the Sister-in-Charge will grate- 
fully acknowledge any gifts. Help towards 
the Holiday Fund may be sent to Mrs. 
Price Hughes, 8 Taviton Street W.C. The 
Founder of the Poor Things’ Guild is Sister 
Grace of the Bermondsey Settlement, 
Farncombe Street S.E., who will gladly receive 
any gifts for her work or give any information 
as to this beautiful and . beneficent Guild. 
Nor must I omit to mention the Nursing 
Sisters at 10 Fitzroy Square, who are always 
thankful to have flowers for their many sick 
poor. Thus may many render more than a 
kindly service, for there are many thousands 
who in no other way can ever hear the 
Master’s message in the flowers. 











A LITTLE GO-BETWEEN 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS . 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR 


HE swing was at the bottom of the 

whole affair. When Norah Wen- 

thorp vowed that, if she had a 

swing, she was absolutely certain 

not to get into mischief during the whole six 
weeks, the matter was clinched. 

John Wenthorp promptly engaged the 
“highly desirable, well furnished residence 
at Newton-on-Sea, known as Ivy House.” 
According to the advertisement it contained 
six spacious bedrooms and three reception, 
commanded an extensive sea view, possessed 
a well-planted garden, and, most important 
of all, an absolutely reliable, properly con- 
structed swing. 

The six bedrooms proved to be four, a 














‘By degrees the next door garden grew in dimensions” 


boxroom, and a large cupboard. The fur- 
niture was frail in the extreme. The mag- 
nificent view could only be enjoyed from 
the attic windows. The garden was a desert 
waste, but the swing was there, large as life. 
As Nora stood gazing at it, on the afternoon 
of their arrival, with clasped hands, John 
and Annie his wife looked at each other, 
smiled, and returned to the labours of 
unpacking, remarking that, after all, a few 
discomforts indoors mattered nothing so 
long as “ the child” was happy. 

“The child” deserves some description, 
and yet it is a difficult matter, for Nora with 
her sunny curls, her dancing blue eyes, her 
dainty features, and her roseleaf complexion, 
is withal a difficult young person to portray 
in mere words. Sometimes laughing, some- 
times grave; sometimes imperious, some- 
times shy; more often merry than crying, 
more often running than walking, more 
often restless than still, more often good- 
tempered than cross—such was Nora Wen- 
thorp. Her one great characteristic, how- 
ever, was a love for “pertending.” From 
morning, noon, and night she was pretend- 
ing to be somebody else, and whoever bore 
her company, whether they were children 
like herself, or serious-minded, grey-haired 
seniors, they also had to join in the “ per- 
tending,” or Nora would gaze at them with 
wistful wondering eyes and inquire plain- 
tively, “Don’t you like ‘ pertending’ with 
little girls ?” 

No one ever resisted Nora when she 
looked wistful, it was an utter impossibility ; 
and serious-minded seniors found to their 
surprise that it was not such an impossible 
task to personate even three characters at 
one and the same time, when told exactly 
what to do and say by the other party in 
the game. Poor Nora! It was all through 
this love of pretending that her troubles 
mostly arose. As she was wont to plead, it 
wasn’t her six-year-old self that was naughty, 
and disobedient and impatient, for of 
course things will happen when you are 
some one else and forget, and there was no 
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one more repentant and broken-hearted than 
the real Nora Wenthorp when things went 
wrong. Still, the fact remained that she 
was more often in mischief than not, and 
when she assured her mother that she could 
not possibly be naughty with a real swing to 
play with, the same mother sighed with very 
real relief. 

Nora, however, had never experienced the 
culpable fascination of a swing. She had 
never foreseen that it could be extremely 
exciting to swing so high that she could 
look over the wall into the next-door garden. 
Her eyes grew brighter and brighter ; little 
chuckles of delight came through her parted 
lips; her long brown legs worked harder 
and harder, and her nimble brain began to 
try and keep pace with them, until by 
degrees the next-door garden grew in dimen- 
sion, and was gradually transformed into a 
huge forest, the arbour at one end changed 
into a mighty fortress within which lurked a 
giant, and an inoffensive middle-aged lady 
sitting beside a bed of hollyhocks, knitting, 
became a distressed princess who needed 
protection from the giant, if her life was to 
be preserved. 

By the time this point was reached, 
Nora’s breath was coming in quick little 
gasps, and she was quite sure that it would 
be nothing short of cowardice if she did not 
go at once to the princess’s help. Like most 
over-imaginative children, Nora was a highly- 
strung, nervous little bit of goods, with spirit 
far beyond the strength of her small body. 
Although she dimly realised that it was all 
play-acting, she yet suffered many sensations 
as she jumped down from the swing, and 
began to clamber cautiously up the low wall, 
pulling down the ivy by handfuls. By the 
time she reached the garden on the other 
side, the giant in the distant arbour was a 
very real personage to her indeed, and it 
was quite a white-faced, breathless apparition 
that suddenly appeared before Miss Finch, 
leant up against her knees, and said breath- 
lessly, 

“If you come after me very carefully, 
princess, he won’t hear you; come along 
with me, you poor thing.” 

Miss Finch was not old, but she was old 
enough to have nerves. She gave a little 
shriek, dropped her knitting, looked round 
her fearfully, and said : 


‘‘What is it? Where is he? Is it a 
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mad dog or a bull ?—where have you come 
from?” 

Nora began to enjoy herself and grew 
confidential. 

“It’s the giant,” she whispered, putting 
her mouth very close to Miss Finch’s ear. 
* Don’t you be afraid, my dear, I’ll protect 
you. He’s a frightfully wicked old giant. 
Take my hand, you poor dear thing, and I'll 
help you over the wall into our garden. He 
won't get you there, for Daddy’s tremendious 
strong and would smash him up to bits. 
Aren’t you glad I’ve come for you ? ” 

Miss Finch was not at all glad. She 
disliked being startled. She did not know 
what to make of Nora and her big eyes, and 
pushed the child from her. 


Nora looked perplexed. ‘Don’t you 





know how to pertend?” she asked. “I'll 
tell you. You must scream very loud be- 
cause you are so frightened, like this a 


Nora screamed very loud, and so did 
Miss Finch, but not in obedience to the 
command. 

“Go away, you dreadful child! How 
dare you come into my garden like this ?” 

Nobody ever spoke harshly to Nora, and 
the corners of her mouth began to droop. 

*‘ Don’t you like me to stay and play with 
you, old lady?” she asked. 

“No, I don’t. Go away,” snapped Miss 
Finch. And the child obeyed, arousing a 
fresh shriek from Miss Finch as in her pro- 
gress to the dividing wall she trampled over 
the strawberry bed. 

For fully two minutes after her return 
Nora sat soberly in the swing, staring at her 
brown legs and small tan shoes, unconscious 
that she was being studied from the garden 
on the left-hand side, by one who thought 
that golden curls under a flopping white hat 
and a small person in a short blue-and-white 
dress was just the prettiest sight possible on 
a hot July afternoon. 

Nora sighed profoundly, remarked outloud, 
*¢ Well, I shan’t take any more pains with 
the tiresome old thing,” and set the swing 
in motion once more. 

‘** Hullo!” said the watcher, as the swing 
rose higher and higher until Nora’s eyes 
looked down upon a sunburnt weather- 
beaten face. 

‘“ Hullo!” echoed Nora, who was a 
sociable little body, and saw no reason be- 
cause one side of the garden wall repulsed 
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“**What is it? Where is he? Is it a mad dog 
or a bull?’” 


her attentions, that she should not be 
friendly with the other. 

“Was that you screaming just now?” 
asked Roger Grant, looking over his wall. 

“I screamed once to show the old lady 
the way. Then she screamed twice ’mon- 
strously loud,” answered Nora, swinging 
hard. ‘Would you like me to come and 
play with you, Mr. Bumble ? are you dull?” 

“Very much. But, I say, little one, my 
name is Grant—not Bumble.” 

“ Hush! you shouldn’t contradict,” cor- 
rected Nora, jumping down and beginning 
once more to scramble up a wall. “ You’re 
Mr. Bumble—didn’t you know ?—and I’m 
Mrs. Jones, and I’ve two wicked children, 
and a housemaid that worries me to death! 
What do you think she does ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” laughed Roger 
Grant, a good-looking man of about fifty, 
jumping Mrs. Jones down into his garden. 

“‘ She kisses Muggins behind the pantry- 
door!” 

“ How shocking !—and who is Muggins ?” 
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“He is my butler, and, dear me! is 
terrible flighty.” Nora heaved a pro- 
found sigh, evidently finding housekeep- 
ing cares a great burden. 

Roger Grant in the opinion of his 
neighbours was a cross-grained, surly old 
bachelor. He evidently had a weak spot 
in his heart for children, however, and 
Nora speedily found her way to it and, 
woman-like, began to tyrannise. At the 
end of half an hour he was completely 
worn out, while she was as energetic as 
ever, though they had played horses, 
dragons, mermaids, wild beasts, stealing 
pears from an orchard and running away 
from irate owners. Just when Roger was 
mopping his face and wondering how to 
present the swing in the next garden in 
the most favourable light, a reproachful 
voice sounded over the wall, and Nora’s 
mother looked over. 

“Oh, you naughty girlie! I am so 
sorry —I am afraid my little girl has 
been teasing you dreadfully ! ” 

“Not at all—not at all!” gasped 
Roger, still breathless from his past exer- 
tions. 

And Nora herself said indignantly, “I 
wasn’t teasing, mother dear, really and 
truly I wasn’t—I’ve been amusing him, 
haven’t I, Mr. Bumble ?” 

The eyes of the two elders met over the 
golden head, laughed, and grew friendly ; and 
when his small visitor had vanished from 
sight, Roger Grant paced up and down the 
garden, wondering why he should have such 
a longing in his heart, and why, after all 
these years, Nora’s description of the cross 
old lady who sat knitting in the next garden 
but one should so burden his memory. 
So Maria Finch looked old and cross to 
childish eyes! Yet, ten years ago,she had 
been very different. Poor Maria! And 
Roger sighed. Fancy a quarrel lasting for 
more than ten years and originating in a 
vegetable marrow! It did seem absurd; 
and yet that was the stumbling-block over 
which two lives had tripped, and which had 
caused a three years’ engagement to come to 
nought. There was a certain amount of 
consolation in the knowledge that no one 
but the two chiefly concerned knew what 
had stopped the banns between Maria 
Finch and Roger Grant being called after 
the “ first time of asking.” It was such a 
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simple matter, too, at first !—merely a friendly 
rivalry as to which of the youthful house- 
holders should grow the finest vegetable 
marrow for a flower show. Both were 
ardent gardeners. Both had methods of 
their own. Both lost their tempers when 
they tried to make converts of each other. 
Both began to dispute and quarrel on every 
occasion. And finally, when Roger gained 
first prize and Maria not even a third, 
the latter broke off the engagement, 
Roger said merely “I am _ willing,’ and 
both retired to their separate fortresses, 
and refused to know each other in the 
Street. 

The following afternoon Nora was once 
more despatched into the back garden after 
having faithfully promised to climb no walls 
unless invited to do the same. Marching 
down the grass-grown path, Nora suddenly 
changed herself into a queen, ruthlessly tore 
up a sunflower by its roots for a sceptre, 
and walked towards her beloved swing with 
a most determined swing of her white frock, 
bowing her head to imaginary courtiers 
as she took her seat. 

Even Miss Finch thought the child 
made a pretty picture when she looked 
up from the knitting that suddenly 
seemed dull and uninteresting com- 
pared with the glowing bit of life in the 
nextgarden. Afteramoment’s hesitation 
she rose from her seat by the cabbage 
bed, and began to walk up and down the 
path, throwing glances over the wall that 
were half wistful, half impatient. 

Children have quick instincts. Nora 
promptly guessed that the cross old 
lady of yesterday was disposed now to 
be friendly, and shouted out in her 
shrill young treble, 

“Shall I come overand play with 
you, Mrs. Bumble?” 

For one moment Miss Finch wavered, 
looked doubtfully at the windows of 
Ivy House, and then, coming close 
under the wall, said with a smile that 
chased away the lines in her face, 

“ My name is Miss Finch, dear, but 
you may climb over into my garden if 
you like.” 

Nora promptly obeyed, saying, “I 
shall call you Mrs. Bumble, I think, and 
we'll play that you are Mr. Bumble’s 
wife |” 
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“Who is Mr. Bumble, dear?” asked 
Miss Finch, trying not to groan as the 
reckless young feet trampled over her 
parsley border. 

“ Mr. Bumble lives next our house,” ex- 
plained Nora. “TI likehim. He thinks itis 
a treat to play with little girls. He enjoyed 
himself very much, and so did I.” 

Miss Finch gave a little shiver, then a 
frown, then a sigh; then she pursed up her 
mouth and said with decision, 

‘««Suppose we see if I can’t play as well 
as your Mr. Bumble. How shall we 
begin ?” 


“ Really, mother dear,” said Nora that 
night when recounting her adventures, “ she 
played very nicely for such an old lady, and 
she says she will be able to run faster when 
her legs aren’t so stiff; and Mr. Bumble was 
lovely. He asked me to come, really truth- 
fully, mother dear, and we played, and he 
laughed when I told him about Mrs. Bumble, 
and I am to go again to-morrow. I think 








‘I'm sure I don’t know,’ laughed Roger Grant . . 
jumping Mrs. Jones down into nis garden’ 
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***You are right, Maria, doctors are fools’” 


this is a nice place to live in, don’t you, 
mother dear ?” 

For the next fortnight every afternoon 
was a repetition of the same. At half-past 
four Nora clambered over the left-hand 
wall, refusing indignantly any other mode of 
ingress, and played, as she termed it, “ with 
Mrs. Bumble.” At five o’clock or a little 
later she transferred her attentions to Mr. 
Bumble. 

History began to repeat itself. If Miss 
Finch invented a new game and Nora in- 
formed Roger of the fact, he in his turn 
promptly invented a better. If Roger gave 
Nora a sponge cake, Maria the next day 
would present her with a sponge cake jam 
sandwich. Every day each of the whilom 
lovers catechised Nora as to the doings of 
the other, and so matters progressed till 
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three weeks had elapsed, during which Nora 
had a grand time with two elderly playfellows 
each trying to outdo the other in attentions 
to her small person. 

At last came one afternoon when no white- 
dressed little figure rushed down the path 
shouting out, “I’m coming, Mrs. Bumble! 
I’m coming!” 

Miss Finch paced uneasily up and down 
her garden. Roger Grant marched up and 
down his, each alternately consulting the 
windows of Ivy house, and their watches. 
Night came, however, and Nora’s merry 
little laugh had not been heard all day. 

The same happened the next afternoon. 
Miss Finch instructed her servant Susannah 
to make cautious inquiries next door. Mr. 
Grant instructed his housekeeper to do the 
same. Both received for answer that Miss 
Nora did not seem very well and was being 
kept indoors. Each wondered what the 
other had heard, and what the other was 
thinking. 

The following afternoon Miss Finch 
donned her best bonnet and sallied forth 
to pay a call on Mrs. Wenthorp, and inquire 
herself for further news. Mrs. Wenthorp 
sent down a message by a servant that she 
was grateful for Miss Finch’s neighbourly 
sympathy, but that, as her little girl had 
developed measles, she thought it better not 
to see her herself. 

Shortly after Roger Grant sent a servant 
to inquire after “ his pretty little neighbour,” 
and received the same answer. 

Miss Finch spent the evening in studying 
up measles in a medical book of despondent 
tendency. Mr. Grant shut himself up in his 
study and sulked, until the idea came to him 
of making a set of furniture out of corks and 
matches, at which he worked till midnight. 

The next morning Miss Finch sent a box 
of paper dolls and a picture book with her 
love to Miss Norah. 

In an hour’s time Roger Grant took his 
set of furniture with much the same mes- 
sage. 

Then began a weary time of waiting, 
during which they occupied their respective 
dining-rooms, to better supervise the doctor’s 
visits. 

Finally the day dawned when the doctor’s 
carriage came to Ivy House twice, and Miss 
Finch and Roger Grant met together on the 
doorstep. 
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Miss Finch rang the bell and ignored 
Roger; but when the door was opened by a 
maid-servant with suspiciously red eyes, she 
turned appealingly to her old sweetheart, 
and he answered the look in her eyes, cleared 
his throat, and asked, 

“* How is the little girl to-day?” 

“She’s very—ve-ry—bad-ly, sir,” sniffed 
the girl. _ “The doctor is coming to-night ; 
he says there are com—complications. Oh 
dear, what ever shall we do?” 

“ Doctors are fools and know nothing,” 
snapped Miss Finch fiercely, as the door 
shut in their faces. 

“You are right, Maria, doctors are fools,” 
growled Roger as théy parted. And it was 
not till the evening that Miss Finch remem- 
bered that she had been called once more 
by her Christian name. 

The next day they again met on the 
doorstep of Ivy Cottage, to receive the 
answer, “ There is no change yet.” 

Maria Finch hesitated when the door 
closed. 

‘‘ She was a sweet little child.” 

‘‘ She zs a sweet little child, Maria. 
be foolish.” 


Don’t 


One morning a strange scene might have 
been seen in the back gardens. 

From one house rushed an elderly lady, 
minus cap or bonnet, waving a note and 
crying out, “Roger—Roger Grant—have 
you heard ?—the child is out of danger!” 
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Simultaneously down another garden 
tore an elderly gentleman, in carpet 
slippers and smoking-cap, shouting, “ Maria 
— Maria—the child’s better — have you 
heard ?” 

Regardless of the parsley bed, Miss Finch 
stood and looked over her wall. Regardless 
of his strawberries, Roger Grant stood and 
looked over his. 

“T am very glad of this—R-Roger.” 

“So am I, Maria. I say, would you care 
for some—some cucumbers? I’ve some fine 
ones this year.” 

Dead silence. 

“You may bring them, Roger, and—I 
will show you the finest vegetable marrow 
you have—ever seen.” 

Another deep silence. 

“All right. I'll bring the cucumbers 
round and—and—I will look at your vege- 
table marrows, Maria.” 


On Nora’s next birthday a wonderful 
rocking-horse travelled up to her London 
nursery with “ Mr. and Mrs. Bumble’s love 
and thanks.” 

“What can they be thanking you for, 
chick?” laughed her mother. 

“T know,” said Nora gravely, for really 
even her spirits were overpowered by the 
first sight of that wonderful steed, and she 
could only stand and devour it with her 
eyes. ‘It was such a treat for them having 
me to play with.” 





BISHOP JOHN SELWYN 


By WILLIAM SEABROOKE 


HE world is the better for knowing 
and remembering something of the 
life and work of such a man as 
Bishop John Selwyn. In the in- 

teresting memoir which has just been pub- 
lished * Mr. F. D. How has brought to his 
task the sense of proportion, the tact and 
right feeling and bright humanity which were 
such conspicuous characteristics in the bio- 

* “Bishop John Selwyn: A Memoir.” By 
F. D. How. Isbister & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d, 


graphy of his father, the Bishop of Wakefield. 
We are in touch with the man all through, 
and the missionary labours of the Bishop 
never threaten to become a history of the 
Melanesian Mission. Enthusiasm does not 
obscure judgment; and at the close one is 
drawn to the conclusion that, whatever 
special gifts may have qualified John Selwyn 
for his episcopal vocation, to whatever extent 
he may have “ reminded men of his father,” 
his most remarkable gift was a simple apos- 
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tolic goodness, which after all comes often 
nearer to greatness than genius itself. 

Time passes so quickly and is so crowded 
with events that it seems much more than 
eighteen months ago since the Bishop died, 
at the early age of fifty-three. He was born 
on the 20th May 1844, was ordained in 1869, 
and was consecrated Bishop of Melanesia on 
the 18th of February, 1877—one of the 
youngest prelates on the episcopal roll of the 
Church of England. It is curious to reflect 
that he was born at Waimate in the Bay of 
Islands, the headquarters of his father the 
first Bishop of New Zealand, that the Maori 
language was as familiar to his baby ears as 
his mother tongue, and that his earliest boy- 
hood was spent among Maori and English 
lads at St. John’s College, Auckland. It is 
true that he forgot his Maori words on being 
brought to England in 1854, but who can 


tell what strange influences those first ex- 
periences may have had on his future? 
So too, he saw little of his father in those 
years, and yet there were recollections 
which may have counted for much after- 
wards. ‘I can remember him,” he wrote, 
“suddenly appearing in the middle of the 
night, fresh from one of those voyages which 
laid, with so much daring and so much fore- 
thought, the foundations of the Melanesian 
Mission. I can recall the dingy cabin of his 
little schooner, creaking and groaning in a 
gale of wind off the coast of New Zealand, 
and a figure in wet and shiny oilskins coming 
down from the long watch on deck to see 
how my mother and I were faring below.” 
As in the case of so many of the world’s 
best and most distinguished men, it was to 
his mother that he owed his first lessons, 
and to the close of his life he was “his 
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mother’s son,”—or, to adopt Mrs. Selwyn’s 
delightful testimony, her “son and 
daughter ” : “‘ he was exactly like a son and a 
daughter.” He was a spirited little fellow, 
and from the first he displayed some of the 
traits of temperament and character which 
were long afterwards familiar to his friends— 
an unfailing courtesy, and a quickness of 
temper followed by an equally quick desire to 
make amends. A pretty piece of evidence 
of his sweetness of disposition comes out in 
connection with his return to New Zealand 
when he was twenty-two: ‘ My old nurse 
appeared in most gorgeous attire to greet me, 
one item of which was a brooch containing 
as a centrepiece a glass button which I wore 
at somebody’s wedding in the year one! 
What do you think of that for fidelity ?” 
The fidelity, however, had the additional 
grace of being mutual. “ Their affectionate 
relations were maintained to the end of her 
life, a few years ago. He would often go 
to visit her after he became a Bishop, and 
the story goes that on his first arrival she 
would address him with some awe as *‘ My 
Lord,’ then in a little while it would come 
down to ‘Bishop,’ and then to ‘ Master 
Johnnie,’ and at last, when old memories 
swept everything before them, it was always 
‘My darling Johnnie.’ ” 

His sympathy with suffering was one of his 
most striking characteristics. He gave up 
boating expeditions to read to sick page-boys; 
declined dinner parties to carry helpless old 
men to bed; sat up night after night to 
nurse native “boys” in Melanesia; and when, 
towards the end, he was lame and broken in 
health, he visited the hospitals and did all in 
his power to alleviate pain and soothe sorrow. 

He was never particularly studious, and he 
was not tidy; but he was fearless—witness 
his excursions on the roof of Ely Cathedral— 
and a leader in the playing fields and on the 
river. He was tremendously in earnest, too, 
in all he undertook, and he had the courage 
of that quality. In after years he explained 
that he had “ no ear ” for languages, but with 
twenty words of Mota he contrived to preach 
a sermon and to make himself understood. 

When, at the close of his University career, 
John Selwyn returned to New Zealand 
it was with the intention: of preparing for 
the law, but a six weeks’ expedition with his 
father, which revealed the difficulties and self- 
sacrifice involved in the work, excited a strong 
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desire to take his share; and this natural 
impulse was converted into a fixed determina- 
tion by the example and advice of the devct-d 
Bishop Patteson. In 1867 the Bishop of 
New Zealand, who had returned to England 
to attend the first Lambeth Conference, was 
with difficulty persuaded to accept the vacant 
See of Lichfield, and John Selwyn surrendered 
for a time his missionary aspirations so that 
he might assist his father in settling in his 
new diocese. Two years later he was 
appointed to the curacy of Alrewas, where he 
met Miss Clara Innes, who afterwards became 
the partner in his labours among the Dark 
Islands. At the beginning of 1871 he was 
entrusted with the charge of St. George’s, 
Wolverhampton, during the Vicar’s leave of 
absence, and did admirable work in restoring 
the parish to harmony and friendliness, in 
organising the rough street lads into an en- 
thusiastic body-guard, and in fighting the 
outbreak of small-pox which befell the town. 
In the autumn he accompanied his father to 
America and shared his hearty reception at 
the Convention of Bishops at Baltimore. 
Some interesting glimpses of his experiences 
are given from his diary, and the following 
passage is a capital example of his relish for 
a good story: 

A party of settlers were met going to the back- 
woods. The man who met them asked their 
various occupations, and was told that some were 
to build the houses, some to clear the ground, &c. 
“And pray what is that old gentleman going to 
do?" pointing to a very old man who accompanied 
the party. ‘Oh! that is my father,” was the 
answer, ‘I am going to start the cemetery with 
him.” 

On their return they were met with the 
terrible news of the death of Bishop Patteson, 
the first Bishop of Melanesia, who had been 
shot down and tomahawked by natives ot 
Santa Cruz in revenge, it was thought, for 
outrages perpetrated by Europeans engaged 
in the “labour” trade. That tragedy de- 
cided John Selwyn’s future. As his father’s 
son he felt called upon to devote himself to 
the work which appeared to be in some 
danger of lapsing, or at least of being diverted 
into another groove ; he offered himself and 
was accepted. He was married in January 
1872, and with a little daughter born at 
Lichfield he and his wife and his friend the 
Rev. John Still sailed for Melanesia in 
February 1873. Eleven years later he erected 
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a cross to mark the spot where Bishop 
Patteson was killed, and the natives dug the 
holes and cleared the ground with great zeal 
for the erection of the memorial of the devoted 
missionary who had fallen a victim to their 
mistaken vengeance. 

From the very first it was felt that he was 
the man predestined to be Bishop Patteson’s 
successor, but it was not till 1877 that he 
was consecrated, and in the interval he had 
ample opportunity to familiarise himself with 
the people of the diocese over whom he was 
to rule. The work of the Mission was 
twofold. The Mission ship made several 
voyages to the various islands each year, 
and brought back as many native boys as 
possible to be trained at St. Barnabas’ 
School on Norfolk Island, for, as John 
Selwyn most wisely contended, “ the function 
of the missionary is not so much to try and 
convert as to thoroughly train and fill with 
his own spirit those who shall convert their 
own people”; and the second portion of 
the work was the training at this school. 
The result was long intervals of absence 
from home, and many of these expeditions 
were sufficiently dangerous to warrant the 
missionary in leaving farewell letters behind 
him to be posted in case of misadventure. 
Of these he made light, just as he belittled 
his frequent attacks of illness, which unques- 
tionably shortened his life. “ Here it is so 
easy,” he writes, “‘to be a sailor and a boat- 
man, and a tramper through villages, and a 
sleeper on hardish beds, and all the rest of 
it, which in the world’s eyes make the sort 
of martyrdom of missionary life, and which 
in reality are nothing at all; and it is ‘so 
hard to invest all these with the glow of the 
inner life which must have warmed St. Paul 
in his ‘journeyings often,’ or in his daily 
handicraft.” 

It never occurred to him that even St. 
Paul may have felt at times something of 
the same depression and aridity of soul. 
It is deeply interesting to read in his own 
words the record of his own spiritual con- 
flicts. Take, for example, the following 
letter - 


. . - How one felt the truth of the story of God’s 
love to man when I was trying to bring the message 
of peace to bear on this matter. That message 
always is real, but it is when you bring it into 
direct antagonism with some heathen custom that 
one sees how very real it is. And yet how little 


does one realise it oneself. Here have I been spend- 
ing a couple of hours this morning devouring a 
volume of Alison on the last campaign of Napoleon 
before the battle of Leipzic. And he was the 
greatest master of the opposite doctrine that the 
world ever saw. And yet I have been admiring 
him. Of course one says that one is only admiring 
the pluck and science and energy in that wonderful 
man, And yetI am notsure. I am not atall sure 
that there is such an exact balance in one’s mind 
between the right and the wrong as there ought to 
be. How many would refuse the name he won if 
it were all clearly put before them, if they had to 
purchase it with the meanness, rapacity, and un- 
scrupulousness which he displayed, and with all 
the loss of life which he so unhesitatingly induced ? 
Not many: no, not even if they had St. Helena put 
into the opposite scale, . . . I have learnt a lesson 
or two from it. How carelessly one reads of ten 
thousand men being killed or wounded, of men 
working under the fire of a hundred pieces of 
artillery, just as if it were a mere matter of course 
for a soldier toexpose himself! While I sometimes 
think of a very trifling risk to be incurred at this 
or that island. Or again, I read this morning of 
Napoleon meeting the remains of the Old Guard 
after the Russian campaign on the field of Lutzen. 
What for? To send them back to rest at home? 
Never a bit: but to wheel them round and send them 
back to Dresden. And I think that I am justified 
in wasting a whole side of notepaper in describing 
my quarters if I sleep on the sand at Rowo, or some 
such place! and think five months a very long time 
to be away from Clara! Well, they thought of 
“glory.” Perhaps I haven’t got a right idea yet of 
“the glory that is to be revealed.” 


He blamed himself that he did not “ care 
for these people as Bishop Patteson used to 
care for them. They often irk me, and I 
get tired and weary.” But after all it was 
for them that he gave all he could give— 
society and civilisation, personal advantage, 
youth, health, strength, wife and child, and 
one may add his life itself. Confronted 
with the desolation of heathenism, he re- 
garded with dismay and sorrow the troubles 
in the Church at home. “ What,” he asks, 
‘is the temper of the Church? I think I 
know. Every one wants to work after his 
own fashion, totally regardless of his neigh- 
bour, especially if that neighbour happens to 
be his Bishop.” And again he writes in 
language which is as applicable to-day as 
when it was penned : 


Iam perturbed about the state of the English 
Church, though there is so much real work being 
done which one does not hear of, that one must 
expect some disturbances. But why won’t men 
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learn to obey that they may rule? How can men 
set up the high standard of sacerdotalism that they 
do, when they rebel in every possible way? How 
can they speak of the voice of the Church when 
they refuse to listen to the voice of one of its 
Captains? There are worse disciplines for a man's 
mind than the University course from Putney to 
Mortlake, and the inexorable ‘‘ Row on all,” and the 
kicking out of the boat if you don’t row. 


It is impossible in the space at my dis- 
posal to give any picture of Bishop Selwyn’s 
daily life among his native “girls” and 
“boys”; we must confine ourselves to the 
personality of the man. 

In 1875 Mrs. Selwyn had gone to Eng- 
land with her children, but she returned, 
after what was a trying absence to her hus- 
band, in time for his consecration in ’77. 
The little girls Rebie and Pearlie remained 
with their grandmother at Lichfield. And 
now the first great sorrow of his life befell him. 
On the 3oth of December of the same year his 
wife died in his arms at Norfolk Island, leav- 
ing a little baby, Clara Violet,to bear her name 
for a few short months. To one so affec- 
tionate, to one who owed so much to the 
influence, the love, the belief, the stimula- 
tion of good women, this must have been an 
irreparable loss; yet with a resignation— 
nay, rather a glad confidence in God so 
rarely found among Christians, he was able 
to write: 


I can hardly yet realise the loss of that dear 
bright life which was the lightof my home. One 
goes about and does one’s ordinary round of work 
and is so busy that there is hardly time to think, 
but it is very terrible at times; and yet I am so 
very happy for her sake that I am wonderfully 
upheld and comforted, and I can always soothe 
myself by going to her grave. 


When the native “girls ” hung a wreath 
of flowers around one of the children’s 
pictures on her birthday, he took it away 
after a little and hung it on the mother’s 
cross—a curiously pathetic evidence of the 
vividness with which he visualised to his own 
heart those from whom he was so widely sepa- 
rated ; and when he read of their merry- 
making at Christmas far away in England, 
he writes with a thoughtful consideration for 
the living and a tender realisation of the 
nearness of the dead : 





I like reading of the joyous Christmas that the 
children had, though it was a strange contrast to 


the sad hard fight with death which was going on 
in our little room at Norfolk Island. But they 
were spared that wondering awe which attends a 
child’s first meeting with illness and death, and that 
wistful longing which would have come over them 
for the mother who was gone. It was well. One 
likes to wonder if her spirit was allowed to cross 
those 16,000 miles of space and look down on the 
children she missed so much, and yet gave up so 
freely. It would, to our thinking, be a fit reward. 
And yet one knows nothing of conditions of life 
between here and the day of judgment, and even if 
such glimpses were allowed, one cannot separate 
the thought of them from the longing which such a 
glimpse would give if vouchsafed to a soul living 
here. Does death so change the conditions of our 
being that such a sight would be pure joy? We 
cannot tell. And yet even to us there is more of 
joy than of sorrow in the thought of the spirit 
mother watching Rebie dancing into the room as 
the New Year, or hearing Pearlie singing the 
Christmas hymn. It is very, very wonderful. 


Bereavement followed bereavement. The 
little babe was taken, and then he heard 
suddenly of his father’s death, and this last 
necessitated a visit to England with his child 
Stephie, a bright little fellow half way through 
his third year, whom he looked after and 
“nursed” in a way that deeply touched the 
hearts of his fellow passengers. He re- 
turned to his See in the following year 
(1879), a widower and solitary at the age 
of thirty-five; but, as he said, he was won- 
derfully upheld and comforted. “I can 
see the little children stop and look at 
me because my eyes look lovingly at them 
for my chickies’ sake, and other children 
whom I play with make great friends on the 
strength of my little women at home.” In- 
deed, his love of children of every race stood 
him in good stead, and served to bring a 
good deal of brightness and gaiety into his 
isolated life. During a severe attack of 
meningitis in the school, he wrote: 


Meanwhile we have to try and keep up the boys’ 
spirits in every way, and if you had seen my small 
class this morning you would not have thought they 
were very bad. I have a long stick with which I 
whack them in fun, and they all love this stick 
dearly. If I leave my class in another room one of 
them is sure to appear with it, and if it is mislaid 
another makes its appearance next school unfail- 
ingly. Then I have a two-pronged stick of por- 
tentous length. Someone proposed breaking off a 
prong, but the girls rushed at the proposer and 
said, ‘‘No, you mustn’t do that: the Bishop likes 
licking us with two sticks!" Isn’t it jolly having 
people like that to deal with? 
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In 1885—after an absence of six years— 
he again visited England, and in August was 
married to Miss Annie Mort, whom he had 
known in boyhood and had again met at 
Alrewas during the days of his curacy. He 
was happy in his choice, for the second Mrs. 
Selwyn “ was as ready as the first had been 
to devote herself to the interests of the 
Mission.” Once more the life of teaching 
and of adventure and risk among the 
islands was resumed. In this respect the 
most striking episodes were probably the 
first landing among the natives who had 
killed Bishop Patteson, and his visit to 
Florida to induce the chiefs to surrender the 
murderers of Lieutenant Bower. Once 
more, too, he suffered severely from the 
climate. In 1888 his health had failed so 
markedly that at the meeting of the Synod in 
New Zealand his brother bishops and the 
Primate persuaded him to go home for a 
complete change and rest. He reached 
England in the June following and stayed 
for six months, during which time Dorothy, 
the eldest child of his second marriage, was 
born. In the spring he was again at his 
post, and kept fairly well till October, when 
he was again prostrated with acute rheuma- 
tism and painful abscesses in the leg. He 
was brought back to Norfolk Island from 
this Mission voyage lying on a mattress at 
the bottom of the boat, and looking a perfect 
wreck. He returned to England in the late 
autumn of 1891, and there he heard the 
medical decision that he must resign his 
post, as he would never be able to climb a 
ship’s side again. 

As one door closed another opened, and in 
1893 as Master of Selwyn College (estab- 
lished in memory of his father) he was able 
to occupy another sphere of usefulness, 
though it was one for which he regarded 
himself as little fitted. ‘If you had called 
me to take command of a man-of-war I 
should have understood something about it 
—but a College !” Heappealed in vain 
to his “ ignorance of the least rudiments of 
the classics. I quoted Stephie (his son, 
who had just matriculated at Trinity), whose 
opinion of my attainments was expressed 
with the utmost frankness”! For those who 
did not know the Bishop the pages of this 
memoir contain enough evidence that even 
“as a Don” the naturally noble tempera- 





ment and the fervid Christianity of the man 
were sufficient to secure success in his new 
work, On the range and character of that 
work it is impossible to dwell here, though 
it was limited to the brief span of less than 
four years. During the whole of Michaelmas 
Term 1897 he was exceedingly ill, and 
towards the close of the year his condition 
excited the gravest fears. In the last days 
of January he was taken to Pau, in the hope 
that change of climate might aid his recovery. 
A week later the end came. In the after- 
noon of the 12th of February he became 
conscious that he was passing away. Prayers 
had been read to him, and after expressing 
his thanks he had asked that all should be 
quiet. 


Presently he said, ‘‘I think I am dying,” and 
then for nearly three hours his mind seemed wholly 
given to prayer, his eyes looking upwards as they 
always did when he prayed as he lay in bed. He 
again and again said, ‘‘ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost be with us all evermore"; 
and even when his speech became indistinct those 
who watched him could catch the words “ love of 
God ” and “ with us all,” with such emphasis on the 
“all.” Now and then scraps of Collects and Psalms 
fell from his lips, and then he would say, ‘‘ Oh! 
I'm so tired!"’ and ‘I’m done, I’m done.” Once 
his mind went back to old days on board the 
Southern Cross, and he said, ‘‘ Call me at one bell.” 
Up to the very end he looked first at one of those 
whom he loved so dearly and then at the other with 
a long earnest gaze which assured them that he was 
conscious and knew them to the last. 

The sun, which had been streaming into the 
room all the afternoon, had set, and it was growing 
dark, when he turned a little more upon his side, the 
rough breathing ceased, a few long gentle breaths 
came, and he ‘fell asleep " as softly and gently asa 
little child. God had called him just at ‘ one bell,” 
as he wished. 


He was buried at Pau, and his remains 
were followed to the cemetery by many 
English visitors, amid the sympathy and 
respect of the crowds of townsfolk and 
country people who were attending a market 
on that day. “One incident was especially 
touching. As the procession skirted the 
barrack square, the soldiers, who were 
drilling, stood at attention and saluted, 
and the sentry presented arme till Ae had 
passed. It was so exactly what he, with 
his love for soldiers and sailors, would have 
wished.” 
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- THE LITTLE EUTYCHUS 

he LET him slumber ; do not blame! 

ng In the heat his eyelids fell, 

he And the preacher’s voice became 

ve Water babbling down a dell. 

Ss 

I Shall I chide those eyelids closed ? 
Shake and wake him? Not at all. 

- Once an early Christian dozed, 

Ae Listening even to St. Paul. 

n 

nd Let him slumber ; he has sung ; 

cct 


And his treble, shrill and sweet, 
lly Soars ev’n now perhaps among 


he Angels round the Mercy Seat. 
ere 

ed, If the swallow hath a nest 

ad On Thine altars, Lord my King, 
ith Surely here Thy child may rest, 
ave When his song hath taken wing. 


W. V. Taytor. 
XXVII'—47 














WEIGHTS AND MEASURES—BIBLICAL AND MODERN 


By Mrs. CHISHOLM 


HE famous German poet and philo- 
sopher, Goethe, says: “It is the 
feeling for weights and measures 
that makes men of us”; from 

which I infer that he means that before we 
have that feeling we are but children. Yet 
when a child begins to examine the things 
which surround him he soon finds the want 
of some better terms of description than as 
“big as my head,” “as tall as my father,” 
“as long as my arm.” Certainly I have 
heard of: a man who described an article he 
had seen as being “as big as a cheese and 
as heavy as a lump of chalk”; and another 
said that a certain mark was as large as “an 
ordinary blot.” 

In the infancy of the world probably the 
first measures used were a man’s own 
height or the size and length of his limbs ; 
but when there came to be those associa- 
tions of families which we call tribes, when 
tribes swelled into nations, a difficulty must 
have arisen, if not earlier. Men being 
of different size, would not buy and sell on 
equal terms if each took his own height as 
the standard. They would certainly find it 
necessary to choose some particular height 
or length as the measure which everybody in 
the tribe must use, and a law would be made 
obliging every one to use that standard. 
What measurement, then, would be more 
likely to be fixed upon than the height or 
the length of the arm of the chief, a person 
usually chosen in barbarous ages for his 
superiority to most of the men of his tribe in 
stature and in strength, and whose appear- 
ance would be known and remembered and 
talked about even in after ages. 

Probably it was very early observed that 
the length of the outstretched arms of a 
well-proportioned man is the, same as his 
height, that the half of that length is his 
step or pace, and that his pace is eight times 
the length of his middle finger. 

When the proportions of the human body 
began to be thus examined, it was found 
that all the limbs bore a definite relation: of 
proportion to one another ; the breadth of 
the forefinger or digit being one-fourth of the 
palm of the hand, the palm one-sixth of the 


cubit (i.e. the length of the arm from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger), while 
the foot is about two-thirds of the cubit, and 
the cubit itself is one-fourth of the man’s 
height. These would be near enough for 
rough measurements where no scientific 
accuracy was required. Now these are the 
very measures which we find were in use 
among the most ancient nations about whom 
we know anything certain—the Egyptians and 
the Hebrews. 

Their measures were the digit, the palm, 
the foot and the cubit. They made use of two 
kinds of cubits, one of twenty-four digits or 
six palms (rather more than eighteen inches) 
called in the Bible “ the cubit of a man”; 
the other of seven palms (a little more than 
twenty and ahalf inches). This larger cubit, 
called by the Egyptians the Royal cubit, was 
thus one hand’s breadth more than the 
ordinary cubit, and was used in measuring 
buildings. The prophet Ezekiel when de- 
scribing a vision he had seen of an angel 
with a measuring reed, measuring the 
Temple of which he foretold the rebuilding, 
actually states that the reed was six cubits in 
length, each cubit being “acubit and a 
hand’s breadth.” The cubit is the only 
measure of length mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis. 

The way in which the additional palm was 
introduced was most likely from the manner of 
measuring before measuring rods were used, 
the right elbow being placed upon the thing 
to be measured, then the left hand placed to 
mark the end of the first cubit, and the next 
cubit would commence beyond the extra 
hand. 

I have heard from my brother and other 
friends in India that not many years ago 
in out-of-the-way villages it was not un- 
common to see native dealers measuring 
out muslin and cloth in that manner, and 
the people were quite content to buy and 
sell by such rough-and-ready measures. 

If we take the natural cubit, or cubit of a 
man, as it is calle@ in the Book of Deutero- 
nomy, to be a little more than eighteen 
inches, we can make a few interesting calcu- 
lations, and find that Goliath of Gath must 
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have been at least nine feet four inches in 
height, while Og the King of Bashan was also 
over nine feet in stature. 

There is a measuring instrument still in 
existence in Egypt which is said by ancient 
Arabian writers to have been set up by 
Joseph during his regency about 3600 years 
ago. I mean the Nilometer, the use of 
which is to show the rise of the waters of the 
Nile when it floods its banks and fertilises 
the soil of Egypt. At the point of the 
island of Rhode between Geeza and Cairo, 
mear the middle of the stream, there is a 
round tower enclosing a neat well, lined with 
marble. The bottom of this well is on the 
same level as the bottom of the river, and 
the water can flow in freely through a large 
opening. In the middle of the well rises a 
thin eight-sided column of blue and white 
marble, marked with divisions by which the 
rise of the water can easily be perceived. 
The height of this column is sixteen royal 
cubits, this being the amount of the increase 
of the waters of the Nile necessary for the 
fertility cf Egypt. 

Cubit measures, however, of various lengths 
have been found, and may be accounted for 
by their having been authorised at different 
periods by different rulers. For example in 
A.D. 800 (about the time of our great King 
Alfred) a caliph of Egypt named Almamoun 
had a favourite black ‘slave of gigantic size, 
and a cubit measured from his arm was 
ordered to be taken into use. It was called 
“the black cubit” and measured twenty-five 
inches, from which we may calculate that 
the slave’s height was about eight feet four 
inches. 

These are, then, what I should like to call 
natural measures of length—the digit, the 
palm, the foot and the cubit. 

There is one other small measure now in 
common use, but of which we have no 
proof that it was used in earlier times than 
by the Romans—lI mean the inch or breadth 
of the thumb. The French call it “ pouce,” 
their word for thumb; our word inch being 
a corrpution of the Latin uncia, an abbrevia- 
tion of the words unum in duodecia (one in 
every twelfth part), in the same way that 
we now abbreviate -perambulator into 
“ peram” and omnibus into “’bus,” and as 
long words are treated in law papers and 
deeds. 

I think there are no measures of capa- 


city which can be called natural. Most 
likely our forefathers began very early 
to make vessels with sides of equal size— 
cubical vessels—to contain either liquids or 
corn and other dry goods. The cubical 
contents of such a measure being known, it 
is onlya matter of arithmetical calculation to 
determine the size of a cylindrical vessel to 
contain the same quantity, and that is prac- 
tically the most convenient shape for mea- 
sures of capacity, such as the gallon, quart, 
bushel, &c. In all the earliest systems with 
which history makes us acquainted the 
unit or starting-point has been a linear 
measure, of which the cube has been the 
measure of capacity, and this cube filled 
with water has been the unit of weight. 

Thus, among the Egyptians and Hebrews 
the cubic foot was the unit of capacity ; 
when used for liquids it was called “the 
bath,” when used for grain or fruit ‘the 
ephah,” while the weight of a cubic foot or 
“bath” of water was the unit of weight 
and was called a “talent”; it weighed 
about ninety pounds of our avoirdupois 
weight. 

My readers will remember the story of 
Gehazi, the servant of Elisha, who, although 
his master had refused to receive any payment 
from Naaman the Syrian after he had been 
healed of his leprosy, determined to get both 
clothing and money for himself, and follow- 
ing after the Syrian captain obtained from 
him two changes of raiment and two talents 
of silver in bags, which were placed on the 
shoulders of two of Naaman’s servants that 
they might convey them to the place 
where Gehazi meant to conceal his plunder. 
The weight of this silver was about 14 cwt. 
and its value about #700. There was no 
coined money in those days. 

The first actual weights used were no 
doubt stones equal in weight to the quantity 
of water in those cubical measures, or definite 
portions of that weight, as half, quarter, te:th 
and so on. The word translated “ weights ” 
in the Old Testament is in the margin fre- 
quently rendered “stones.” As in Lev. xix: 
“ Just balances, just weights shall ye have,” is 
in the margin “just stones.” And in Deut. 
xxiv: “ Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers 
weights, a large and a small,” is rendered in 
the margin, “a stone and a stone”; meaning 
evidently “ you must not carry about with 
you a large stone to buy with and a small 
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stone to sell with, because that would be 
cheating.” 

After the stones came metal weights. 
When the art of working in brass and bronze 
came to the high state of perfection that we 
find it had attained among very ancient 
nations, no difficulty would be found in 
making weights of any size or form that was 
found coivenient. In the British Museum 
there are a number of weights brought from 
Nineveh by Sir Henry Layard, some in the 
form of lions of bronze, others in the shape 
of ducks of agate, marble, or other hard 
stone, and these on examination have proved 
to be a complete series, and all either mul- 
tiples or parts of the mina or 2-lb. weight of 
the Egyptians. 

It came, however, to be perceived that 
stones of the same size, and metals which 
appeared to be alike, were not always of 
similar weight, and an invariable standard 
was sought by which all these stone and 
metal weights might be regulated. 

This substance has been found to be 
water, for it has been ascertained that spring 
or river water, rain or melted snow, have all 
the same weight at the same temperature, 
that is to say whenever the water is pure and 
free from salt and minerals. Distilled water 
is generally used. In England it is the 
practice to use water at the temperature 62° 
Fahrenheit; while in France they prefer 
freezing-point, or rather thawing-point—the 
temperature of melting ice. 

The origin of modern weights and 
measures is very uncertain. The Romans, 
who wisely adopted all they found best in 
the customs of the countries they conquered, 
introduced several of the Egyptian measures 
into Europe, but when that vast Roman 
Empire broke up, each nation seems to have 
formed a system for itself. However, in 
nearly every country we find the foot, though 
of various lengths, had established itself as a 
useful measure. Each nation adopted a 
standard of its cwn, and this was done in a 
very simple and arbitrary manner, For 
instance, Charlemagne (at about the same 
time when Almamoun ordered the black 
cubit to be used in Egypt) fixed the length 
of his own foot as the standard foot for his 
dominions, and the breadth of his thumb, of 
which twelve went to the foot, as the puuce 
or French inch, These standards were 
deposited at Aix-la-Chapelle, the capital of 


his empire, and were used in France for 
goo years. Charlemagne’s foot measured 
about thirteen of our inches, and was called 
‘le pied du Roi”—the king’s foot. 

In this country the weights and measures 
became in olden times inconveniently numer- 
ous, differing in almost every county, Per- 
haps this was owing to the many invasions. 
and partial conquests our country has 
undergone, and the consequent mixture of 
races of which the English nation is com- 
posed. 

No doubt the Britons had some now for- 
gotten system ; then the Romans came, and 
while making those straight roads, many ot 
which remain to this day, they measured 
them out into portions of 1000 paces (millia) 
from which we get the word mile. We retain 
also traces of the Romans in the £ and Ib., 
which were the abbreviations of /ibra, the 
pound weight—in the inch and ounce, both: 
being corrupted from uncia, while the word 
pound itself is merely a mis-pronunciation of 
the Latin pondus, signifying any weight. 

The Saxons brought us the yard, or length 
of the outstretched arm, though the word is. 
said to have signified the “yert” or girth 
round the body. This was the measure used! 
by the Saxons for their arrows ; afterwards it 
was increased bya quarter of a yard, and the: 
name “ ell” was given to distinguish it from 
the yard, though frequently the two words. 
were used indiscriminately, yard being Saxon. 
and ell Roman, corrupted from ulna, the 
arm. Thus we hear in old ballads of Robin 
Hood’s arrows sometimes as “ ell wands” 
and sometimes as “cloth yard shafts”; the: 
cloth yard having the extra allowance given: 
in measuring. ‘This seems to have become: 


a common custom in trade, and has led to: 


much of the complication in our tables of 
weights and measures. No doubt the cwt. 
was originally 100 lbs. to which an extra 
dozen was allowed, and at length sanctioned 
by law. ‘The baker’s dozen is always sup- 
posed to be 13, and a long hundred in 
Covent Garden Market is 120, i.e. 100 and a 
score, 

The Saxons also brought into use the 
merchant’s pound; the Troy pound was 
French or Norman. 


But it has always been considered right to: 


aim at having only one system for the whole 
country, and standards of length, weight, 


and capacity have frequently been settled by, 
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law from very early times. As far as we 
know now, the length of our present yard 
measure was fixed A.D. 1101 by King Henry L., 
who caused it to be made the exact length of 
his own arm, measured across the chest from 
the tip of the nose to the tip of the middle 
finger; it is almost exactly double the 
ordinary cubit of the Egyptians. The oldest 
standard yards now in existence in this 
country are of Henry VII.’s and Queen 
Elizabeth’s reigns ; they are made of brass, 
and are now perfectly useless from the 
effects of time; they are only kept as 
curiosities at the Standards Office at West- 
minster. 

After the burning of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in 1835, when the standard yard and 
pound, which had for some years been kept 
in that building, were destroyed, an Act of 
Parliament was passed directing that a new 
standard yard should be made, and that its 
length should be determined by that of a 
pendulum vibrating seconds. I findin some 
arithmetic books it is asserted that that is 
the way in which our standard yard was 
made; but the fact is that a Royal Com- 
mission of the highest scientific men having 
been appointed (among whom were Sir 
John Herschell, Lord Rosse, Professor Miller, 
Sir George Airy), they, after labouring for 
twelve years at elaborate experiments for that 
purpose, found themselves utteriy unable to 
do what Parliament had directed. They 
therefore contented themselves with taking 
the best existing yard measures, and from 
them they made a new standard yard of gun 
metal, which is kept for ultimate reference at 
the Standards Office at Westminster. Copies 
of it were made for working with at the Office, 
and four special copies were deposited at 
the Royal Mint, the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, the rooms of the Royal Society 
at Burlington House, and one is built into 
the wall of the Houses of Parliament, so 
that it is very unlikely that our standard will 
ever again be lost. The same plan was 
adopted for the standard pound, now an 
avoirdupois pound of platinum. The Troy 
pound was abolished, and the Troy ounce 
only, with decimal parts and multiples, was 
retained to be legally used for gold and 
silver. 

The unit of our weights seems to have 
been derived in no more scientific manner 
than our yard or the old French foot; for 
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we find that in Henry III.’s reign it was 
enacted that the penny should weigh 32 
wheat corns taken from the middle of an 
ear, 20 pennies should make an ounce, and 
12 ounces was the Troy pound, while 8 lbs. 
weight of wine should be a gallon. These 
proportions have been altered, but we still 
have the old word pennyweight, though 
bearing no relation to the modern penny. 

The earliest mention I can find of avoir- 
dupois weight occurs in a charter of Edward I. 
in 1303, in which it is enacted that “ there 
shall be but one weight and measure through- 
out the kingdom,” and as all laws and official 
papers were at that time written in Norman 
French, the words used are that the weights 
must “ haver de poids ”—that is to say, must 
have the same weight as the standard, which 
was then fixed to be the merchant’s pound 
of the Saxons. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
there was a statute containing these words : 
‘Beef, veal, pork, and mutton shall be sold by 
the weight called Haver de poids. No person 
shall take for a pound of beef or pork above 
a halfpenny, or for a lb. of mutton or veal 
above 3 farthings.” 

How did we come to have 16 ounces in an 
avoirdupois pound? Perhaps our ancestors 
were desirous of making easy divisions of it, 
and found that to cut a thing in half, then 
again, and so on, was the simplest thing to 
do, and when they found they had 16 
pieces, each of about the same size as their 
old Troy ounce, they kept on that name, 
forgetting entirely its Latin derivation, as 
‘Sone out of 12.” 

The verification and adjustment of 
weights and measures have been among the 
first regulations of civil government in al! 
times. ‘The standards were generally held 
sacred by the ancients, and were deposited 
by the Jews in their sanctuary, by the 
heathens in their temples, and by the early 
Christians in their churches. The English 
standards are now kept at the Standards 
Office, under the custody of the Board of 
Trade, at Westminster. Every county, 
town and borough in Great Britain and 
Ireland has copies of them, and inspectors 
are appointed who have to examine and 
compare the tradespeople’s weights and 
measures with the standards. These local 
standards should be sent up to the head 
office every five years to be verified—that is, 
to see that they are in working order ; if not, 
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they are cancelled and the town or county 
has to provide new ones. 

But weights and measures are wanted of 
much greater accuracy for scientific purposes 
than those which are used for trade. An 
error of 4, of an inch in a two-foot rule 
would not be of much consequence to a 
carpenter or a stonemason, but to the 
astronomer measuring distances by millions 
of miles, or to the hydrographer making 
maps of large territories, this error would 
become of immense importance. A great deal 
of the work done at our Standards. Office in 
the verifying of measuring instruments for 
scientific purposes is so fine that the differ- 
ences between the measures compared can- 
not be seen without a microscope, and the 
balances have to be in glass cases, through 
which the little weights can be manipulated 
with tiny pincers, for fear they should even 
be breathed upon. 

In that Office they can now verify the yard 
to the ten-millionth part of an inch, and the 
pound to the hundred-thousandth part of a 
grain. 

Our English or Imperial system depends 
upon only the two primary standards, the yard 
and the pound; from these all our other 
weights and measures are derived, the gallon 
being our unit of capacity, and containing 
10 lbs. weight of water. 

It has become a rather complicated system, 
as we all know when we have to learn tables 
of weights and measures. It has grown up 
gradually as most things in our English laws 
and constitution have grown; it is not a 
system which any nation would set about to 
invent, or would adopt if they happened to 
want a new one. 

That is what did happen in France about 
a hundred years ago, and the system which 
they adopted is now so generally used in 
other countries that it should here be briefly 
described and its merits pointed out. 

The old French weights, measures, and 
monetary system derived from Charlemagne’s 
foot had in the course of 900 years become 
intolerably confused. In the early times of 
French history, when the country was dis- 
tracted by wars between the English and 
French, between the kings and the nobles— 
or the rich burghers of the towns—the 
standard was constantly being altered. Every 
count or baron, profiting by the troubled 
state of the country, made himself powerful 


enough to introduce into his own territory 
such weights and measures as suited his own 
interest, till at last there were in France 
pounds of 12, 14, 16, 18, or even 20 ounces, 
giving opportunity for a great deal of fraud. 
The alteration of the weight and composition 
of money became quite an art, which the 
kings employed more and more in order to 
get funds for their wars or their pleasures 
without any application to the people. At 
length this became unbearable, and the 
scientific men of France set to work to find 
a remedy for this state of affairs. After 
many years and a great deal of thought and 
labour, even at the time of their great 
Revolution, when they frequently worked in 
peril of their lives, these worthy men suc- 
ceeded in inventing a complete system which 
is now well known as the Metric System. 
It is so called because the unit or starting 
point is the metre—theoretically a ten- 
millionth part of a quadrant of the meridian— 
that is to say, a ten-millionth part of the 
distance from the Equator to the Pole. 
Practically this measurement was never quite 
accurately made, and the standard French 
metre is quite as arbitrary a standard as our 
own yard; but it has been accepted by all 
countries as the typical metre, and no pro- 
posal has been made to provide one more 
theoretically correct. It is a bar of platinum 
deposited in the Palais des Archives at Paris. 
Its length is equal to 39.4 of our inches. It 
is divided and multiplied only by 10, 100, 
1000, &c., its divisions being named by pre- 
fixing Latin words, “ decimetre, centimetre, 
millimetre,” while the multiples are desig- 
nated by Greek prefixes, “ decametre, 
hectometre, kilometre.” The kilometre, 
1000 metres, is about three-quarters of our 
mile. 

For land measure the unit is a square of 
10 metres, and is called “the arc,” and a 
hundred of these, the hectare, is nearly equal 
to our acre. 

The cube of the tenth part of a metre 
(decimetre) is the unit for measures of 
capacity ; it is called a “litre” and contains 
rather more than a quart. 

The unit of weight is the weight of a 
cubic centimetre of water, and is called a 
gramme, but this was found too small for 
practical purposes, and rooo grammes, the 
kilogram, is now the standard weight. Thus 
it will be seen that the whole system is 
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derived from the metre, and its division and 
multiplication by the decimal scale is very 
simple. It has, however, this disadvantage, 
that the number 1o is only divisible by 2 
and by 5, whereas 12 and 16 allow of many 
more divisions. 

It took more than fifty years to persuade 
the French people to take to this system ; 
it is now, however, adopted by nearly all 
Continental nations. At our Standards 
Office we have now certified copies of the 


metre and kilogram, and are prepared to 
compare and verify any such weights and 
measures as may be required. The Metric 
weights and measures are now legally per- 
mitted to be used in this country, but whether 
we should introduce it compulsorily and give 
up the Imperial system altogether, is quite 
another question, and one which should be 
decided by public opinion, not merely on 
the requisition of scientific men or Chambers 
of Commerce. 





THE BOARDING OF THE “WELCOME” 


By J. DEANE HILTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. FINNEMORE 


HE Thames rolls by in muddy waves. 
The great water-way is like a 
busy street ; factories, ship-building 
yards and warehouses line it on 
both sides. Here and there old-fashioned 
wooden inns seemingly overlooked by the 
high tide of commerce, abut upon the river. 
From the back windows, or rather the front 
windows, for. the street behind is a less im- 
portant thoroughfare than the river, you can 
look down upon the shallow water, and the 
moored boats, which toss and roll uneasily 
with the wash of every passing steamer. At 
low water, the iridescent mud—a kind of 
devil’s broth of who knows what strangely 
mingled corruption—lies bare, and sends up 
rank odours. From the landing-stage: you 
have a good view of the tall grey steeple. of 
old Limehouse Church, the only building 
within sight not consecrated to the worship 
of black King Commerce. 


It was a sunny afternoon. The planks of 


the landing-stage were hot to the touch, the 
pitch in the interstices was in a semi-liquid 
state. At this hour traffic by the passenger 
boats is slack. Bill Baxter, the weather- 
beaten man who issued tickets, sat on a short 
bench outside his little official box, and, with 
waistcoat unbuttoned, read the paper. A few 
boatmen in faded blue jerseys lolled idly 
about, and sucked their blackened clays in 
hopeless silence. 

In a small deck-house sat Mr. Wood, the 
responsible manager of the pier. He wasa 


brawny, sailor-like man, who had sailed as 
mate on board small West Indian sugar ships. 
His face was the colour of teak, his thin hair 
was grizzled. He wore a shabby suit of navy 
blue, and a peaked cap, thrust far back on 
his head. Wood had married late in life, and 
was a widower. His son Harry, a very little 
chap, sat beside him, making a drawing with 
a few cheap coloured chalks. The child was 
fair-haired and blue-eyed, with an appearance 
of low vitality ; his jaw was too small and his 
forehead too large for Limehouse. Harry 
had worked on busily for about ten minutes 
in silence, while his father sat in a kind of 
waking trance, watching the creeping barges 
and the shipping with lustreless eyes ; his 
thoughts were far away back in the vanished 
years. 

“ Father.” 

“ Well, sonny.” 

“ My head is so hot, and the colours are 
jumping.” 

“ Jumping, are they? It’s the heaving of 
the stage, ’Arry. The City of Asia has just 
gone down the river, and we’re getting her 
wash. Have a drink of water!” 

“ Oh, father, the smell of the pitch hurts 
my head, and the river makes me giddy, it 
seems to hurry so this afternoon.” The 
child put his drawing aside, and leaned his 
head wearily on his little hand: the slender 
wrist looked almost transparent. “ Hullo, 
Ben,” he said, with some show of interest, 
‘what do you want?” He spoke to a 











**His son, Harry, a very little chap, sat beside him making a drawing 
with a few cheap coloured chalks” 


gigantic young waterman, six feet and more 
of boneand muscle, topped bya brick-coloured 
face and red hair, who had crept up silently, 
and put his head inside the shelter. This 
was the notorious Ben Rucker, or “ Bullocky 
Ben,” a bonnie fighter on the “ stones,” 
and the acknowledged champion of Lime- 
house. 

“How goes it, capt’n?” he said in a 


hoarse voice, and expectorated skilfully 
without removing his pipe. 

“Tolerable,” said Mr. Wood. 

*Wot’s wrong with ’Arry? Looks a bit 


whitish about the gills.” 

“Complains of his ’ead. You orter have 
stopped at home to-day, ’Arry—more whole- 
some for you this weather.” 

“TI can’t, father. I must see the river 
and the ships; besides, I had to finish this.” 

“ Let’s ’ave a look, ’Arry, old chap,” said 
Ben ; “’and over.” 

With a slow weary action, the child 
handed the drawing up to the giant. Ben 
held it clumsily in his great brown paw, and 
looked over it anxiously at the blue-veined 
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temples of the child, 
and his eyes shining 
with unwonted bright- 
ness. Then he ex- 
amined the picture. 
Ben was not an art 
critic; his knowledge 
of the fine arts was 
confined to the illus- 
trations in the Police 
News, the posters on 
the hoardings, and the 
productions of pave- 
ment artists. There 
was a promise in the 
crude infantile 
scratches that hecould 
not see. ‘ Why, you 
areacomin’ on, ’Arry,” 
he said. “Strike me 
lucky if this ain’t 
almost good enough 
for a frame. ’Ere’s 
the ’Stralian liner, 
with the water foamin’ 
up white at the cut- 
water, the funnels, the 
pilot on the bridge, 
and the bloke at the 
wheel, the very moral 
of life. You’re a smart chap, ’Arry. I’ve 
seen wuss ones on the stones. You might 
give me this, ’Arry.” 

“You may have it if you like, Ben.” 

“ There, I always said you was a gennel- 
man,” said Ben, as he crumpled the drawing 
up, and thrust it into his trousers pocket. 
«Come out in the boat, ’Arry.” 

*« No, not to-day, Ben.” 

“Yus, come hon. We’ll pul! acrost to 
Grinidge ’orspital, and you shall hold the 
tiller-lines. We'll ’ave another squint at 
them pictures, Lord Nelson, and that.” 

“No, thank you, Ben, the water is too 
bright. I can rest here,” and Harry sighed 
deeply. 

Old Wood heard the sigh, but his face 
never changed, he still looked fixedly across 
the river. Ben made prodigious efforts to 
catch his eye, but in vain. 

“ Cheer up, ’Arry,” said Ben ; “ mustn’t 
give in, you know, a big chap like you. I’ve 
got something in my pocket for yer.” 

Harry looked upeagerly. ‘ What is it ?” 
he said. “Is it a picture?” 
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“ No, a heap better than a picture,” and 
Ben produced a paper bag full of coagulated 
brandy-balls. “Try ’em,” he said enthusi- 
astically, “they'll set you up, they’re as 
strong as a ’ouse.” 

Harry patted lovingly the great hand that 
held the gift. He did not like to hurt the 
man’s feelings by a refusal, but he placed 
the bag beside him on the bench. 

Without looking at -the child, Wood 
stooped and lifted up the little feet. “Lie 
up, sonny,” he said, “and put this coat 
under your ’ead.” 

“Thank you, father.” 

“ He’s queer, capt’n,” said Ben in a low 
voice, “ never knew ’im to refuse a brandy- 
ball afore. Wish I’d brought jumbles or 
chokerlit.” 

Wood did not answer, but he placed the 
back of his hand against the boy’s forehead. 

“’Ot?” inquired Ben. 

‘“‘ As a biler,” said the father. 

Ben unwound the red handkerchief from 
his bull neck, dipped it in the river, and 
put it on the child’s head. 

“ ’Ow’s that, ’Arry ?” 

‘‘ Beautiful, like mother’s hand used to 
be, it takes the pain away.” 

“ Woolidge boat along, capt’n,’ 


? 


J 


said Ben. 
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Wood jumped up, and went out. 

“Ease’er. Stop’er. Hard a-starn,” bawled 
a hoarse voice, and a great bump made the 
stage heave and quiver. Then came the 
clatter of many feet along the gangway, 
across the stage, and over the long wooden 
bridge, the sounds dying away gradually up 
the narrow stone causeway of the Hole. 

“ Can’t I get yer nothing, ’Arry?” said 

sen. 

Harry opened his weary eyes, and looked 
up at him. ‘Not now, Ben,” he said; “I 
don’t want anything ; but you shall carry me 
home to-night, if you’re not out. It doesn’t 
make you tired, does it?” 

Ben uttered a gruff laugh. “ Why, I’d 
carry you and the capt’n too,” he said, “‘ and 
do it on my ’ead.” 

** How did you get that black eye, Ben?” 

“ Fell upstairs!” said Ben sheepishly. 

“Does it hurt much ?” 

*’Urt, no! wot I give back did.” 

‘¢ Poor stair,” said Harry. 

“Ah yes, the stairs, of course. 
here’s father back again.” 

Wood resumed his seat, and handed the 
child a few grapes. ‘“ Man came off with a 
basketful,” he said. “I bought a pennorth.” 

Harry ate the grapes, and began to talk. 


Hullo, 


‘*«* Lie up, sonny,’ he said, ‘and put this coat under your ‘e2d’” 
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“ Father.” 

“ Well, sonny.” 

“ Where do all the ships go to?” 

Wood rubbed his blue covered knees 
slowly. ‘ All manner of places,” he said. 
* Some of ’em goes right round the world to 
Australia and New Zealand, across many 
thousands of miles of blue water. Some of 
’em goes to India, where the Lascars come 
from, and some goes to the West Indies, 
where your macaw Jack come from.” 

« They go to lands like I have seen in the 
pictures, where the sun always shines, and 
the fog never comes,” said Harry thought- 
fully. “Shall I ever see those places, and 
draw them, father?” 

“ Aye, when you get big.” 

“The river runs always, it has been running 
ever since I saw it; will all the water be 
passed before I grow up?” 

“No, sonny, it will be running just as 
fast when we’re gone.” 

“Gone where ?” 

“« Aye, sonny, where? That’s the ques- 
tion, ain’t it ?” 

“Where does the 
father ?” 

“ Oh, away far back in the green country. 
It’s crystal clear when it starts, and it runs 
and runs till it reaches the blue sea, away 
beyond the Nore.” 

‘* Does it make the sea dirty ?” 

“No, sonny, it’s too big; the sea don’t 
never change.” 

“‘ Like the blue sky above the clouds ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“JT wish I could draw the river, but the 
colours never come right. I saw it once so 
red, as red as fire, once in the winter when 
the blocks of ice came by, and the fog was 
going up. The river was like a stream of 
blood, but the colours were not a bit like 
it.” 

«‘ Never mind, sonny, you shall have a box 
of paints one of these days, and then we'll 
see.” 

“Shall I, really? But there’s one thing 
you never tell me, father—when is the ship 
coming for us ?” 

“‘ What ship, sonny?” 

“The ship you have often told me about, 
the one that’ll take us to the country where 
mother is, and the drowned sailors are who 
never come back. When will she sail ?” 

“Not yet, sonny, not yet. She'll come 


river come from, 
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for me first, and for Ben, there, and then 
she’ll put back for you.” 

“* What do they call her, father ?” 

Mr. Wood looked puzzled, and put his 
hands in his pockets. “ Perhaps you may 
have heard the name of the ship, Ben?” he 
said. 

Ben only struck a match on his rough 
trousers, and tried to relight his pipe. He 
could give no help. 

“But you must have heard her name, 
father.” 

** Aye, sonny, I’ve heard it, only you see 
there’s so many ships a runnin’ through my 
’ead that they gets mixed up a bit. Let me 
see—ah! I’ve got it now; it’s the Welcome, 
that’s ’er name. That’s right, ain’t it, 
Ben?” 

“ Right you are, capt’n, the Welcome, sure 
enough,” said Ben, rather hoarser than 
usual. ‘ And it looks to me as if she was a 
clearin’ out o’ dock,” but this he muttered 
to the bowl of his pipe. 

“ But, father, can’t we all ship together— 
you and Ben and me, with my monkey, 
Dago, and the macaw? ” 

Wood’s eyes still sought the further shore, 
while he held the child’s hot little hand in 
his. “ We'll see, sonny, we'll see,” he said 
huskily. ‘If we had good luck, the best 
luck, we’d all ship together; but the rule is 
one at atime, more’s the pity—with ’opes, 
aye, strong ’opes, of all seein’ one another 
again when we gets to port.” 

“What’s the ship like, father? tell me 
about her.” 

‘“‘ Never you mind, sonny, don’t you trouble 
yourself about that there ship no more. 
Let’s ’ope none of us won’t be going aboard 
of her for along, long time. We've got our 
work to do this side, and let’s try and do 
Ng 

“ But tell me.” 

“Oh, she’s a big ship, nigh on five 
thousand tons burden. Help us out, Ben!” 

“ With white funnels,” said Ben. 

“ And found and fitted like a P. and O. 
liner,” said Wood. “But ’ere’s the down 
boat ; lay still, sonny,” and he hurried away. 

“S’long, ’Arry,” said Ben. “I must be 
looking out fora fare. Keep yer ’eart up, 
old chap. I'll carry yer ’ome safe at tea- 
time.” 


Harry was left alone. For a few seconds 


he lay. quite still, his blue-ringed eyes closed. 
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the engine. His father was 
on the further side of the 


crowding passengers and 
did not see him. 

Then he heard the sob of a big 
steamer coming down the river. 

He got up, feeling so giddy and 
weak, and went out into the white 
glare of the afternoon sun. 

Yes, there she was, a big liner, 
with white funnels, coming proudly * The little figure stood on the brink of the pier waving 
down stream. “I wonder if it is,” Ben’s red handkerchief to the stately ship” 
thought Harry. “Can she be 
bound for the bright country 
where mother and the drowned sailors The little figure passed under the 
are, where there is no more headache? chain and stood on the brink of the 
Will she stop and take us aboard? pier, waving Ben’s red handkerchief to the 
What ship is that?” he asked of a_ stately ship, which held on her course in 


tarry caulker, who was passing across the 
stage. 

The man cast a_ swift look over his 
shoulder, and knew her at once. ‘“ What 
ship?” he said. ‘ Why, cocky, she’s the 
Welcome, and low down she looks, don’t 
she ?” 

“TI knew it,” cried Harry, clasping his 
hands, “she’s come at last. Why doesn’t 
she slacken speed? Father—Ben—she’s 

here! The Welcome has come.” 
His weak, childish voice was drowned in 
the trampling of feet, and the snorting of 


” 


mid-river. 

*“ Oh, she’s passing! Father—Ben—we 
shall be left behind! ” He waved his arms in 
passionate appeal, and the hot tears rushed to 
his eyes. The fierce sun smote his throbbing 
head. The shimmering river turned to flash- 


ing gold, and leaped up towards him. The 
landing-stage gave a great heave. (Then 
Harry’s headache suddenly ceased. © The 


liner went on her way, the muddy river 
hurried on to the ocean, the steamer backed 
out, and went her way too, but Harry was 
safe on board the Welcome. 

















GOD'S FATHERLY DISCIPLINE ” 


By Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


HOUSANDS of good people have 
often asked the question, “ Does 
God send trouble?” That a vast 
amount of sickness and of sorrow 
are the direct result of human care- 
lessness and of human disobedience of 
God’s laws is unquestionable. The wages 
of sin are disease and death. But God’s 
Word also distinctly declares that our 
Heavenly Father does “ afflict,” does 
«‘chasten,” does “correct,” and sometimes 
“‘scourgeth” those whom He loves. “I 
know, O Lord, that Thy judgments are 
righteous and that Thou in faithfulness hast 
afflicted me ”—or, in literal reading of the 
Hebrew, hast made me suffer. So wrote the 
ancient Psalmist. Turning to the New 
Testament we read, “ As many as I love I 
rebuke and chasten.” Still more emphatic- 
ally it is declared that “whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom He receiveth.” If anything be 
plainly taught in our Bibles it is that God 
does often send trouble upon His own 
beloved children. Through all the centuries 
past this fact has been recognised in the 
prayers, the discourses, the conversation, 
and the experiences of the best men and 
women. A truly filial faith recognises that 
our Heavenly Father’s dealings with us are 
right. 

Away back in the ancient times a sorely 
afflicted patriarch exclaimed, “The Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken away.” ‘These 
words, “taken away,” are the exact, accurate 
translation of the Hebrew words, and ap- 
proved by the learned Westminster revisers 
of the Old Testament. Job knew that God 
had a perfect right to take away ; for God 
was the Sovereign Possessor of every inch of 
those pasture fields, and of every sheep and 
ox in the herds, and of every child in that 
house whose “ four corners” had been laid 
low by the hurricane. Job does not say that 
the Lord gave and the Sabeans and 
Chaldeans and the tempest have swept it all 
away ; his sagacious and sublime exclamation 
is, “The Lord hath taken away ; and blessed 
be the name of the Lord!” He does not 


even take refuge in the doctrine of permissive 
providence—that God did not will to hinder 
any direct action of what we call the laws 
of nature. God did it; and Job did not 
charge God with having acted cruelly or 
foolishly. 

Just why our Heavenly Father exercises 
upon his own children a discipline that often 
seems to us severe, you and I cannot tell. 
It may have several purposes ; one of these 
is correction. Who knows our faults as well 
as our all-wise Father? Before the infinite 
mind of God there rises a complete ideal of 
what his earthly child might be, and what 
he will yet be in the perfected estate of 
heaven. He so deals with us as to bring 
us nearer to that high ideal. Before the 
eye of Thorwaldsen there arose a certain 
conception of the human form of Jesus the 
Christ ; he aimed to realise it, and he applied 
the chisel to every false line in the statue 
until he produced that grand marble form 
which stands in that church in Copenhagen. 
Our Heavenly Father does not spare the 
chisel of correction; and some of us know 
that he cuts deeply and often cuts to the 
quick. A weak and worthless earthly parent 
is he who never corrects the faults of his 
child. Can we suppose that our omniscient 
and loving Father ever commits so wantona 
wrong as to spare His chastening rod and to 
spoil His earthly child for all the highest 
purposes of being ? 

If we understood more fully what is for 
our good we would rather say, Father, stay 
not Thy hand; smite as Thou wilt, prune 
away what Thou wilt, perfect Thine image 
in us, and make us more meet for the in- 
heritance of glory! ‘Happy is the man 
whom God correcteth; therefore, despise 
not thou the chastening of the Almighty.” 
Our Heavenly Father knows just where to 
apply the knife, and when He prunes His 
vines He knoweth just what limbs to lop off 
in order to increase their fruitfulness. It 
looks like a ruthless process to drive a plough 
through a velvet greensward ; but the farmer 
foresees the springing blades of wheat, and 
that within a few months the torn soil will 
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laugh with a golden harvest. Why should 
you and I cry out in angry remonstrance 
when God puts the coulter through the sub- 
soil of our selfishness? Afterwards this torn 
soil may yield the plentiful fruits of the 
Spirit. Deep ploughing often makes holy 
harvests. Ah, brethren, there are bitter 
mercies as well as sweet mercies ; but they 
are all mercies, whether given to us in honey 
or given in wormwood. 

A further purpose of God’s discipline may 
be prevention. It is against this preventive 
discipline of His love that our ignorance 
often rebels most violently. Because we 
cannot see just what God is saving us from 
we vent our foolish reproaches ; if we could 
see this we would often thank God sincerely 
for certain trials as among the richest of His 
mercies. More than one commercial cala- 
mity has come upon a Christian when God 
foresaw that unbroken prosperity would 
work spiritual bankruptcy. When He lowered 
another Christian into a vale of humiliation 
it was to preserve His child from the dizziness 
which pride was inducing ; and we who have 
sorrowed most intensely over the departure 
of the darlings of our homes will assuredly 
find out in heaven that our Heavenly Father 
knew just what He was doing, or why He 
permitted it to happen. From the “evil to 
come” He spares the living as well as the 
dead. I expect when I reach heaven to 
see where my Father was warding us away 
from many an unsuspected pitfall and 
many an unseen precipice. We shall then 
thank Him for permitting some troubles 
in order to preserve us from worse 
troubles. 

I need hardly remind my fellow Christians 
how often our Heavenly Father employs His 
discipline for the development of godly 
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character. A boy reared up in indolence 
and self-indulgence becomes mere pulp. 
God often lays heavy burdens upon us which 
He could easily spare us, as far as His power 
is concerned ; but these loads are necessary 
to give us spiritual sinew. He makes the 
back equal to the burden. God might keep 
us, if He would, out of many a heated furnace 
of affliction. But He is a Refiner, and hot 
furnaces often make bright Christians. 
When a silver-worker is engaged in purify- 
ing his metal he does not consider the 
process perfected until he can see his own 
face in the molten silver as in a mirror. So 
when our Heavenly Purifier can see some- 
thing of His own image in the chastened soul 
He is satisfied. The affliction—-not joy6us, 
but grievous—is working out an exceeding 
weight of glory. 

Sometimes, also, we are disciplined for 
the good of others. More than one pastor 
has been tried in the fire for the profit of his 
flock. Six weeks of paintul and dangerous. 
sickness did more for me than six months in 
the seminary,” said a sagacious and success- 
ful minister. Paul rejoiced in the troubles 
that befell him, and turned them to the fur- 
therance of the gospel. 

God keeps a costly school ; many of its best 
lessons are spelled out through tears. Old 
Richard Baxter said, ‘*O God, I thank thee 
for a bodily discipline of eight and fifty 
years ;”’ and heis not the only man who has. 
turned a trouble intoatriumph. This school 
of our Heavenly Father will scon close for 
us; the term-time is shortening every day. 
Let us not shirk a hard lesson, or wince 
under any rod of chastisement. The richer 
will be the crown and the sweeter will be the 
heaven if we endure cheerfully to the end and 
graduate into glory. 





RED-LETTER DAYS 


By WILLIAM CANTON 


Y Red-Letter Day began with a 
cry of a cuckoo, a glitter of dewy 
leaves tossing under my window, 
a fragrance of flowers and wood- 

fires, and a wild chant of jubilee. Guy 


Greatheart was lifting up his voice in the 
garden in one of his mystic songs without 
words. 

A few minutes later I saw him under the 
white rosettes of the syringa. He had provided 
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himself with a couple of pebbles, and was 
swinging from one foot to the other as he 
sang; then he walked round thrice in a ring, 
clashing his stone cymbals, and finally re- 
sumed his musical rocking from foot to foot. 
Surely some antique ancestor who worshipped 
the Sun with quaint dance and barbaric 
minstrelsy thirty centuries ago, must have at 
last wakened up in Guy. 

And, now that I think of it, this may 
account for the interest and even awe with 
which he listens to any reference to the Laws 
of the Medes and Persians. When every 
other appeal to his sense of duty and pro- 
priety has been exhausted, when he stands 
stolid and breathing heavily, with eyes cast 
down, or sits roaring in his chair, “ Wants 
his own way! Wants his own way!” a rhyme 
from that memorable code generally acts 
like a spell, and he gives in with a “ Wipe 
eyes, mamma ! ”—whether there be tears or 
not. 

I fear, however, that neither Winifred nor 
her cousin Phyllis has the same reverence for 
the beautiful examples of conduct recorded 
in those ancient laws. The other day, after 
hearing that 


The Medes and Persians did not dream 
Of doing such a thing as scream, 


and that 


The Medes and Persians always did 
Religiously what they were bid ; 


Winifred rejoined, 


English children never can 
Be like Mede or Per-si-an ; 


and Phyllis abetted her by laughing _hilari- 
ously. 

Immediately after breakfast we started for 
a long day in the Hurtwood. Under the 
cool awning of his mail-cart, Guy Greatheart 
took charge of the string bag and basket 
which contained the locusts and wild honey of 
our wayfaring. Mother and the “ chawldren,” 
as he calls Winifred and his cousin, went 
briskly on before with their long hazel staffs, 
and I brought up the rear, for mail-carts have 
a fashion of loitering behind when left to 
themselves. 

Now there are many ways of reaching the 
Hurtwood, but the properest is through the 
‘Two Tree Field and the Emerald Door. You 
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turn by the mill-pool—and on this day of all 
days the young men were washing sheep, and 
a brood of fluffy ducklings were ‘dancing 
among the ripples made by the heavy woolly 
creatures as they were tumbled into the water 
hurdled off for them, and martins were dip- 
ping their wings in the pool as they swept 
over it. Then, between the yellowing wheat 
and the brown hay, you push up the long slope 
of the Two Tree Field. Just before you 
reach the first of the two trees you perceive, 
in a break of the high woods, the bluish bare 
ridge of the North Downs, and the grey sil- 
houette of St. Martha’s chapel against the 
sky. Along that ridge, as the children knew, 
thousands of travellers in the old time— 
travellers from the west country or from over- 
seas—passed on their journey to the shrine of 
St. Thomas at Canterbury, and rested under 
the shadow of St. Martha’s ; for that is a bit 
of the Pilgrims’ Way. From the second 
tree, the pathway mounts straight up the 
slope to a bright emerald door which is set in 
a dark green wall of oak and beech and 
pine at the top of the field. Some people 
say there is no door, that what seems so is 
only the path piercing the dark wall to a patch 
of sunlit hazels in the wood ; but we have no 
patience with people who are always wanting 
to explain away things. In at the Emerald 
Door, and through the dim pines you go; 
and lo! you are on Black Heath, which, 
with the white sand worn into number- 
less cross-tracks by sheep and rabbit and 
human feet, and.showing through grass and 
gorse, green fronds of bracken and tufts of 
flowering ling, might well be called White 
Heath. 

St. Martha’s was again in sight, and as we 
toiled slowly over the rough ground of the 
Heath I told the children how, ages before 
Thomas 4 Becket was born, this same Pil- 
grims’ Way was a famous road which wound 
from the coast of Kent, right along the 
northern edge of the mighty forest of Ander- 
ida, into Devon and Cornwall. The ancient 
traders in Cornish tin used to travel that way ; 
and sometimes they were attacked by robbers 
who were beaten off, and sometimes they were 
killed among the hills; for blocks of tin, 
which had been buried when the alarm was 
given, have been found beside the track. 
There are huge old yew-trees, too, along the 
route. Some say the Druids planted these ; 
but others say they grew naturally, and that 
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the Druids, who could find here no great 
boulders for their standing stones and circles, 
cut down the yews they did not want and left 
the rest growing in rings and avenues. The 
sound of Latin once was as familiar along this 
way as the song of the nightingale in the May 
nights is still; and just as the old traders left 
their ingots of tin, so the old Romans left 
their urns and mosaic pavements to tell of 
their presencé. Then there are said to be 
fruit trees among the wildwood which fringes 
the old road. It was the Canterbury pilgrims 
who are believed to have dropped the seeds 
from which these sprang, as far back, per 
haps, as seven hundred years ago, when 
the great festival of St. Thomas was fixed 
for July 7. I said nothing, however, about 
Bunyan having got his idea of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” from the Pilgrims’ Way. The 
marshes at Shalford may have been a veritable 
Slough of Despond, and there may have 
been a Doubting Castle at Dorking, and 
“« wicket-gates ” are common everywhere, but 
the whole story is a rank heresy. 

Sweet was the fruity smell of the pines in 
the hot sun. A fresh breeze tempered the 
shadowless glare, and far away, in some 
pleasant tent of green, the cuckoo called 
with a muffled note. Underfoot the spider 
had spread curious patches of iridescence with 
his web stretched flat on the low wiry heath ; 
and he himself lurked stealthily in his well 
in a corner of his glistening trap. Wild 
roses built wonderful mounds of fairy colour 
on the waste. Here and there, to Winifred’s 
horror, honeysuckle and deadly nightshade 
were entangled in the same clump of bushes, 
for deadly nightshade, as she gravely warned 
me, is sO venemous that it may be fatal even 
to touch it with a finger. Once or twice I 
gathered wild flowers, the names of which I 
wanted to know. ‘ Why, father,” she cried 
laughing, “ you are as fond of flowers in your 
hat as Plantagenet ! ” 

Skirting the corner of Farley Heath and 
passing through Farley Green, we came to 
the shadow of a huge beech about midway to 
the Hurtwood; and here we rested, and 
refreshed ourselves on the locusts and wild 
honey. There is something curiously unreal 
about the colouring of the trunk and 
‘branches of a big beech-tree. One could 
fancy that it had been whitewashed long ago, 
and that the rains of many seasons had only 
at last begun to restore some of the primeval 


colouring. The thick twisted roots of this 
beech of ours made a ladder down the 
steep bank into the road, and in a few 
moments the “chawldren” were snugly 
nestled in the meshes half-way up the bank. 
Guy was satisfied with a small cavern 
scooped by the rain out of a ledge of friable 
sandstone. 

As we rested we heard the clanking of a 
bell, and a flock of sheep came down the 
road and passed. They were driven by a 
very aged “ Heathen,” as Winifred delights 
(among ourselves) to call these dwellers on 
the Heath—an earth-coloured, shrivelled, 
wiry little man, who indeed looked so old 
that he might well have been a survivor of 
the ancient men of the real heathen time. 
Away in the east there was a gloom of thunder, 
and I ventured to ask this antique shepherd 
whether we might expect a storm. He 
shook his grey head as he glanced at the 
sky. “No; the South-east do mostly 
bring blight,” he said. “It’s the South- 
west that do give us rain, and we wants en 
badly.” I thought of the horrible bronze 
demon of the South-west wind which the 
Chaldeans used to hang out of door or win- 
dow as a talisman against the blast of the 
desert. If these “‘ Heathens” were to make 
an image of the South-west wind, it would 
take the shape of a beautiful goddess 
breathing soft airs and showers, and they 
would worship her with garlands of wild 
flowers and little sheats of grass and green 
corn. 

After a stiff shove up the powdery road, 
for the ground rises all the way, we came at 
last to the high pines of the Hurtwood, 
and the wayside banks matted with the 
small green leaves and spangled with the 
pink little globes of the berry from which it 
derives its name. For, in spite of the maps, 
the Hurtwood is not the Hartwood, and it 
is not called the Hurtwood because some 
royal hunter, as Phyllis conjectures, was hurt 
there, but because “hurts” is a corruption 
of “ whorts,” and ‘ whorts” is the short for 
‘¢ whortleberries.” 

The cuckoo shifted about the dusky 
coombes and steep hillocks as the youngsters 
took off shoes and socks, kilted their dresses, 
and danced among the sand and pine needles. 
Then a happy thought struck them. They 
tied bunches of blossoming ling to their 
hazel sticks, and gave Guy a rod of foxglove. 




















(From a photograph by Lloyd, Albury) 


“The grey silhouette of St. Martha’s chapel against the sky” 


This was the Pilgrims’ Way, and they were 
Canterbury pilgrims. 

“Whortleberry pilgrims, I think,” said 
Winifred. 

“It doesn’t matter,” replied Phyllis ; 
“come along, Brother Greatheart,” and Guy 
trod warily, with his soft feet wincing at the 
bits of dry wood. 

‘‘We are such very poor pilgrims,” con- 
tinued Phyllis, “ that we have no choice but 
to go barefoot.” ‘Then perceiving our pre- 
parations for lunch: “O fair and noble 
woman ”’—to her aunt—may we beg a 
cup of cold water from your well, and a crust 
of bread from your store? Come, Brother 
Chatterbox and Brother Greatheart, this 
good queen will help us.” 

Brother Greatheart, however, was busy 
with sand and fir-cones making a pilgrim 
pie for his own delectation ; and he did not 
feel disposed to abandon it for any week-day 
fare that even a queen could bestow. 

* Come along, little Child of Angels,” said 
Winifred coaxingly ; but Greatheart turned 
a deaf ear. 

“The Babe of Eden will 


not come, 
mother,” Winifred reported. 


*I’hen let us make merry ourselves,” cried 
Phyllis, “ for the way is long.” 

When Greatheart heard me “ hopping ” 
the ginger-beer and saw the oranges and 
bananas, he thought better of it and came 
up to our palace of oak, where fair couches 
of bracken and heather were spread for the 
pilgrim guests. 

Phyllis noticed his hands, “‘O royal woman,” 
she said, “ give me thine outer raiment that 
I may wipe the sand from his hands ;” then 
she added presently, ‘* No matter, I have 
cleansed them in the bracken.” 

The time went quickly and gaily in all sorts 
of sports and nonsense. Greatheart resumed 
pilgrim-pie making, or took a rest in some 
wayside chantry among the oak roots. The 
“ chawldren ” played at tin-traders and 
ancient British marauders on a pine-covered 
mound. Mother lay back against the fallen 
tree which was our palace, and dozed like 
the Belle au bois dormant, 1 smoked and took 
surreptitious notes, for this was a day I should 


be glad to remember in every little detail of 


sight and sound and feeling. 
At last when shoes and socks had been 
put on again, and Greatheart had been 
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strapped into his mail-cart, with his rod of 
foxglove stuck up beside him like a flowery 
thyrsis, I found that the “ chawldren” had 
wandered off into the pages of “The 
Heroes.” Mother was the fair Danae ; I was 
old Chiron the Centaur, Winifred and Phyllis 
were Perseus and Theseus, and Guy was 
“the one Chiron loved best, little Achilles, 
the too wise child.” 

As we trudged merrily homeward I over- 
heard Perseus telling Phyllis: ‘ To-day I 
have slain two oxen, and watched the spotted 
snake change its skin.” To which Theseus 
was somewhat at a loss for an answer, J 
thought, for Phyllis has not read the whole 
of “ The Heroes ” yet. 

In the evening, after tea, I went out for 
a stroll by myself, for one never really tires 
of these Heaths and sandy lanes full of 
flowers. I met little children, who had got 
back from school, playing in wild green 
places or driving the slow friendly cows to 
some fresh evening pasture. They paused or 
got up to smile and drop a curtsey. Out of 
tangles of greenery a curl of blue smoke arose 
and betrayed a quaint timbered cottage which, 
if a hen had not run across my path, I should 
probably have passed unnoticed earlier in 
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the day, so thick is the foliage. Young lads, 
returning from work, went by with a salute, 
and it was pleasant to observe their shy clean 
eyes and girlish faces. Weary as the farm 
labourer or woodman must have been, his 
spirit was light enough to let him be com- 
panionable. Sweet are the Surrey hills and 
the wild acres of moorland and the stretches 
of dingle and forest, and good and kindly 
are the Surrey folk. 

Coming home through the dusk of the 
avenue of elms, I saw a mail-cart which I 
could pick out from a thousand, and in the 
still evening air I heard a brief dialogue: 

“] thought it was pappa,” said Guy; 
“and it is a gempy (gertleman).” 

“Tt isn’t a gempy,” said mother, “it’s 
pappa !” 

But even this disparagement of two genera- 
tions did not cast a shadow on the brightness 
of my Red-Letter Day. And, after all, Guy 
makes up for it handsomely when he is in 
bed ; for, after seizing my hands and squeez- 
ing them to his breast, he sits up and kisses 
the palms, kisses the backs, kisses my face, 
kisses the top of my head, and at last ex- 
hausts himself in a gush of affection: “I 
simply like you, pappa!” 











(From a photograph by Lloyd, Albury) 


‘One never tires of these Heaths and sandy lanes full of flowers” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


THE STORY OF A SLAVE 


FIRST EVENING 
Lesson: St. Luke iv. 16-24 
Hymn: “ Lord, I would own Thy tender care" 


THE SLAVE-OWNER 


T was more than 1800 years ago, and 
in the country which we now call 
Turkey. A rich man then lived in 
Colosse, a famous city not very far 

from Ephesus and Smyrna. In that charming 
land he had spent his whole life amid the thick 
darkness of heathenism. One day he was 
told that two foreigners, the messengers of 
the unknown God, had been working 
wonders among the neighbouring tribes, and 
that they had just come to his city. They 
were poor labouring men. The chief of the 
two was a weaver by trade. He wove the 
coarse cloth out of which tents were made. 
He was short, bent, and thin, and had sore 
red eves. The two walked on foot, slept on 
straw at night, I believe, and their whole 
luggage was in a sack which held some 
goat’s hair, a pair or two of big shears and 
needles, and two or three soiled sheepskins 
with writing on them, or rather such printing 
as a child does when he begins to use a pen. 
But, what was more likely to make this rich 
man scorn them, these two were Jews, and 
their nation was the most hated in the world. 
He, I believe, was a Roman, and the 
Romans were then the proudest people under 
heaven 

He thus nobly rose above his pride, his 

prejudices, and the scorn and sneers of his 
heathen neighbours. He went to hear the 
two poor Jews preaching ; it would likely be 
in the Jewish synagogue or in the open air. 
From their lips he heard for the first time 
the most beautiful and stirring story to which 
the ears of men or angels ever listened. The 
blessed Gospel that has grown so common 
and even dull to many of us was news, and 
good news, to him. It was the very thing he 
wanted. Like the old philosopher who made 
his great discovery when taking a bath, he 
could say, “I have found it! I have found 
it!” His heart was opened ; a new spirit, a 


new life entered in; and he became a new 
man. 

Like all the rich folk around him, he 
had many slaves. There were then very few 
free servants like ours, who are in many 
ways their own masters. All the common 
work was done by slaves, who were more 
numerous than the freemen. These slaves 
were not black like the negroes, nor red like 
the Caffres, nor yellow like the Chinese, but 
they were white like their masters. Many of 
them were the flower of the neighbouring 
nations, better born, better bred, better 
educated than their masters. The most 
of them had been made prisoners by war. 
When Cesar, who lived about one hundred 
years before the time I am speaking of, was 
fighting in Gaul, or France, slave-dealers 
followed his army. There was always a great 
sale of slaves—-men, women, and children— 
after a victory. The slaves bought then 
were sent to Rome and other places, and 
sold at a great profit. They stood on a 
platform with their feet chalked—the sign 
that they were for sale—and a description 
hanging from their necks, and also a little 
piece of metal as anamulet. The auctioneer 
sold them just as he sold pigs and horses 
and sheep. The buyers handled and 
examined the slaves before bidding for them, 
just as you see a cattle-dealer handling his 
cattle. It is said that the great Cesar, by 
selling his prisoners into slavery, got money 
enough for ail the expenses of his army 
in Gaul for ten years, and that many of the 
slave-merchants in the army made fortunes. 

A friend of mine, a young African chief 
who worshipped most regularly with me for 
two years, told me that he had often been at 
a slave market in the villages near the West 
Coast of Africa. These slaves had been 
caught by slave-hunters and treated very 
cruelly. You may see pictures of slaves like 
them in the “ Life of David Livingstone.” 
My friend told me that the slaves in the 
market, especially the young men, were often 
quivering with rage and gnashing their teeth, 
like caged hyznas and lions at the Zoo. 
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His cousin bought one of these slaves, and 
one night he cut his master’s throat and fled 
into the bush. We cannot wonder that he 
wished to be avenged for such wrongs. 
Many of the Roman slaves were likewise full 
of fury, and became fit for any mischief. 
But some of them were highly educated and 
well behaved. They acted as_ stewards, 
teachers, doctors, secretaries, philosophers, 
and merchants. Not a few gained the good- 
will of their masters, were made freedmen, 
and became rich and powerful. 

When you begin to study history you will 
probably agree with a little girl I know, who 
said to her mother who was helping her with 
her history-lesson, * Well, mother, I can’t 
believe a word of that: people could never 
be so cruel to each other.” Have you ever 
thought how very thankful you should be 
every day that you live in a land like ours, 
and in this age of the world? Do you ever 
heartily thank God for so great a boon? 
You and I might have been poor crushed 
slaves. But we have perfect freedom, and 
along with it millions of mercies. The Lord 
be praised for His goodness. 


SECOND EVENING 
Lesson: St. Luke xv. 11-32 
Hymn: “ Yield not to temptation” 
THE RUNAWAY 


PROFESSOR STOWE, whose wife wrote “* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” told me that they lived for 
some time at Cincinnati on the northern 
bank of the Ohio River, which separated the 
slave-owning from the free States. From 
their windows they saw the river and a great 
stretch of the country beyond. Now and 
again they watched a slave mother, with a 
child in her arms, running for life, and 
pursued by white men on horseback and by 
bloodhounds. They once saw a mother 
springing upon the broken ice in the river, 
and with a shriek sinking to rise no more. 
Such sights wrought like madness in Mrs. 
Stowe’s brain, and he greatly feared that her 
reason would soon be hopelessly wrecked. 
She, however, took to writing a book, in 
which she told what she had seen and felt. 
It all came hot from her throbbing heart ; 
her book was herself. He believed that the 
writing of that book and its wonderful 
success saved his wife’s reason and life. It is 
one of the most famous books in the world, 


and it helped to knock the chains off 
millions of slaves. 

Cruel as American slavery often was, it 
was merciful as compared with slavery in the 
days of the Apostles. I have told you that 
it was then very common. I have read that 
in some places there were ten slaves for 
every one freeman. Why, the most of the 
early Christians about whom you read in 
your New Testament were the slaves of 
earthly masters while the bondslaves of 
Jesus Christ. The advice given to them 
shows that they were often treated with heart- 
less cruelty. Slaves were often branded like 
sheep with their masters’ intials, and hence 
the wits called them “a lettered people,” 
just as the beech is called a “ lettered tree.” 
They were driven about in droves like 
cattle. When made free they wore white 
plaster on their foreheads to conceal the 
slave-marks there, and also long hair to hide 
the holes in their ears. They were called 
thrals because holes were thrilled or drilled, 
that is bored, in their ears. Some of them 
were chained like dogs at the doorposts. If 
a young Roman lady lost her temper, she 
often stabbed her slaves with a knife or a 
long hairpin. At Sparta the boys, now 
and again, had a rare treat when the slaves 
grew too numerous. They had a slave-hunt, 
and killed the slaves for the fun of it, as 
people kill rats or rabbits. The Spartan 
boys once killed 3000 slaves in one night. 
So say the historians, but it is not easy to 
believe them. 

What a difference between their world and 
ours! Christ has made all that difference: 
never forget that. 

You can easily understand that such slaves 
were soured and maddened by their slavery. 
They were terrible thieves, and often running 
away. What sort of a slave-master the rich 
man of Colosse was before his great change, 
we cannot tell; but, no doubt, he was kind 
to his slaves after he came to know that he 
had a Master in heaven. But one of his 
gang robbed him and ran off. He was too 
clever and too swift ot foot for the police 
and the slave-hunters, and the chase was 
given up. The runaway fled to Rome, the 
gathering-place for all vagabonds and crimi- 
nals. I should think that he made at once 
for the coast of the Agean Sea, travelling at 
night, and hiding in the brushwood during 
the day. 
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Probably he bought a new dress, disguised 
himself, and took his passage in a boat from 
Ephesus to Rome. Anyhow, by hook or by 
crook he reached the great mother-city, 
breathless with fatigue and fear and joy; 
afraid that the beatings of his heart, as it 
knocked at his ribs, might be heard and 
betray him. He dived into one of the 
slums as a frightened rabbit jumps into the 
first hole it can find. 

Before going further, I must give you the 
slave’s real name, and introduce you to the 
two men who had most to do with him. 
His name—perhaps you have guessed it 
already—was Onesimus. His master was 
Philemon, who had been converted under 
Paul’s preaching. 

Onesimus—why, his very name _ speaks 
volumes: it is a whole history of wrong and 
sorrow. It is not properly a name at all: it 
is an adjective, and not a noun. It is the 
Greek word for useful: such a word as 
might be given to a quick-scented dog, a 
strong horse, or a sturdy bullock. One 
might translate it Handy Andy; but the 
Andy is left out, and only Handy remains to 
distinguish the forlorn slave. Very likely he 
was so named because he was young, strong, 
and clever. ‘There is nothing in his name to 
suggest father, mother, brother, sister, kith 
or kin. This seems to have been the case 
with slaves generally. I have a true list of 
the names and prices of some slaves who 
were sold in the Southern States. It con- 
tains such names as these: ‘Old Pompey,” 
“Cesar,” “Long Tom,” “ One-eyed Sambo.” 
It describes their age and appearance, but 
not one of them has a family name. 

I am to tell you how this Handy, the poor 
runaway, became one of the best of men, 
the bosom friend of the great Apostle, and 
one of the founders of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. It does one’s heart good to know 
that the grace of God can work such wonderful 
and blessed changes. 


THIRD EVENING 
Lesson: The Epistle to Philemon 
Hymn: “ One is kind above all others " 
HOW THE THIEF WAS CAUGHT TWICE 
Once in Rome, Onesimus was his own 
master, and so became more than ever Satan’s 
slave. He was among the very worst people 
that ever cursed our littie planet. He would 
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soon drink and gamble away all his master’s 
money, we may be sure, for ill-gotten money 
is soon ill gone. 

Paul was then in a prison in Rome, bound 
by a chain to a soldier. This is how he and 
the runaway might be brought together. 

Luke, the beloved physician, was one day 
passing through a back street in Rome, when 
he met a ragged, hunger-bitten slave. The 
startled look of the slave and his eagerness 
to get away drew Luke’s eye upon him. 
“I have surely seen that face before,” Luke 
says to himself. ‘ Where can it have been ?” 
He rouses his memory, and soon he says, 
“T have it !—it was at Colossz: he is one of 
the slaves of our good friend Philemon.” 
Luke speaks to him; for under those foul 
rags and scars he sees a man, a man for all 
that, an immortal with a soul of the same 
divine stuff as hisown. Worthless as he was, 
Luke counts him worth saving, for with him 
a man, any man, was a sacred thing. His 
Christlike instinct for souls was at once in full 
play. Though a ruined ruin, a mere wreck 
from a wreck, that battered slave is still too 
good to be lost. Luke’s words and tones 
come from the heart, and the slave feels it. 
‘“* How strange,” he says to himself, “that any 
one should speak to me with kindness and 
respect! Why, he treats me as if I were a 
MAN, and not a wild beast: he is as cour- 
teous to me as if I were a slave-owner with 
1000 slaves.” ‘This new experience sends a 
thrill like electricity through both his soul 
and his body. ‘ You remember,” said Luke 
to him, “ the wonderful Jewish preacher, with 
the weak red eyes, at Philemon’s in Colossz. 
You remember how his preaching made a 
new man and a new master of Philemon. 
Well, he is here in Rome,and I am sure that he 
would be glad to see you and help you.” The 
slave, ready to perish, grasps the hand held out 
to him. Paul preached to him the same Gospel 
which he had preached to his master. He 
tells him about Jesus: how He had lived in 
Palestine ; how He had died for sinners on 
Calvary ; how He had risen again; how He 
still lived in heaven and was near to them on 
earth; how He welcomed the very worst ; 
how He could take away sin, change the 
nature, and save unto the uttermost. He 
listens to the good news as did a young slave 
whom I have heard preaching with great 
power. He was very eloquent, but he could 
only move one of his arms. When he was a 
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boy his slave-master had beaten him till he 
broke his arm ; and as it was not set, he had 
lost rhe use of it. He was nineteen years of 
age before he heard a sermon, and he could 
not then read a single word. He was not 
allowed to enter the church, but he stood as 
near the door as he dared. As the day was 
very hot the door was kept open. ‘ What 
a glorious being this Christ is!” he said to 
himself. ‘ He is the very friend a poor slave 
like me needs. And He is willing to receive 
me. I give myself to Him from this hour.” 
That slave became the Rev. Josiah Hanson, 
the original of Uncle Tom in “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Onesimus likewise embraced Christ, 
and rested upon Him alone for salvation, as 
He was offered to him in the Gospel. And, 
like his master, he became the bondslave of 
the Lord Jesus. 

Thus was our slave caught twice ; for, by 
the hands of Luke and Paul, he was also 
‘apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 

But what is next to be done? He feels 
that as a Christian he must, as far as in him 
lies, undo the wrong, and seek forgiveness 
from his master. But how can he face him 
—he the robber and the deserter? He 
frankly spreads out his case before Paul and 
Luke, and asks their advice. The Apostle, 
though burdened with griefs enough of his 
own, has leisure of heart to bear the burdens 
of the poor slave, thus fulfilling the law of 
Christ. He enters thoroughly into the matter, 
and with his own hand writes a letter—epistle 
is just the Latin word for letter—to Philemon. 
It is the only private letter of St. Paul’s that 
has come down to us. 

This letter is shorter than the letters you 
sometimes write to your absent brothers and 
sisters. But, short at it is, it contains more 
than many bulky volumes. Were you to read 
all the books in the world, I believe you could 
not find a more beautiful and touching letter. 
It is a perfect gem. Turn up your New 
Testament and read it—the Epistle of Paul 
to Philemon. 1 hope that you will feel the 
whole charm of it. A more gentlemanly 
letter was never written. It should do you 
good to bend over it while you try with me 
to get at its heart and meaning. 

I am going to take out of this letter a sort 
of parable, or picture, or object-lesson. I 
wish you to learn more about Onesimus in 
such a way that you will thereby learn more 
about yourself. For, as Martin Luther says, 


“ We are all like Onesimus, to my thinking.” 
How can that be? 


FOURTH EVENING 
Lesson: St. Matthew xi. 25-30 
Hymn: ‘ There’s a Friend for little children" 
THE SLAVE’S FRIENDS 


WHEN you look down into a clear pool you 
see a picture of the sun. The sun in the 
pool is a small but true image of the sun in 
thesky. Your weak eye cannot look steadily 
at the sun at midday, but you can gaze on 
his image in the water. Let us turn to Paul 
as a mirror or glass in which we can easily 
and clearly see Christ. For he received the 
trembling slave as Christ had received him- 
self. The Master lives in, and shines through, 
the servant. I am sure that the Apostle’s 
lowliness and love were mere stepping-stones 
by which this ignorant slave rose to a real 
faith in the mercy of the Saviour. The 
grace he saw in the disciple helped him to 
believe what he was told about the grace of 
the heavenly Master. Don’t you think that 
the slave understood the Gospel because he 
saw it? Paul’s part, then, in bringing the 
slave back to Philemon, will help us to under- 
stand Christ’s part in bringing those who 
were far off home to God. 

Paul is his friend in need, his friend indeed. 
The slave is at his wits’ end, perhaps about 
to throw himself into the yellow Tiber, when 
Paul takes him by the hand. It is real warm 
sympathy that Paul shows him, and none of 
your cold patronage or pity. It is much 
more than sympathy, for his friendship shapes 
itself into great, helpful deeds. He uses 
every part of his power on the side of the 
slave. Christian love could no further go. 
For though aged, tired, sick, in prison, and 
expecting a cruel death, he yet takes to his 
great heart and makes himself one with this 
outcast all forlorn. Hear what he says: ‘My 
son Onesimus, mine own bowels.” Nothing 
less than godlike is the love that binds the 
Apostle to his young convert. And exactly 
thus the Friend of sinners deals with every 
one who despairs of all other helpers and 
turns to Him. For our sakes He became a 
child and a man, and is not ashamed to call 
us brethren, so that we may be “received as 
Himself.” The mind that was in Paul is only 
a poor, small image of the mind that was in 
Christ when He was on earth ; and His heart 
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towards sinners has not changed since He 
went up to heaven. 

Paul becomes the slave's mediator. Let 
me show you how he did this. A mediator 
is one in the middle, a middle-man, who steps 
in between two who have quarrelled and 
makes them friends again. Paul stands 
between master and slave, lays his hand upon 
both, and reconciles them or makes them 
friends again. Now, Paul is here again like 
a glass in which you see “ the one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” 
He has bridged over the gulf between the 
Holy God and sinful man. He knows both 
God and man, for He belongs to both, and 
has taken the side of both. He has a hand 
for God and a hand for man. He is the 
one, the only Mediator; he who has not Him 
has none ; he who has Him needs no other. 

Paul also offers himself as surety for the 
slave. Pay attention to this, for it is a 
most simple illustration of the way in which 
Christ befriends us sinners. ‘The slave Handy 
was dreadfully in debt, and he could not pay 
one farthing of it. He could earn nothing, 
as he was not his own master. What was to 
be done with the long black account that 
stood against him in Philemon’s book? Paul 
says (v. 18): “If he hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee aught, put that on mine account; 
I Paul have written it with mine own hand, 
I will repay it.” That just means: I give 
you my bill and bond; I am his surety; take 
his debt from his account and set it down to 
mine: make me responsible for the whole 
sum. Paul, in 2 Cor. v. 19, explains how 
the sinful are saved. It is by God, for 
Christ’s sake, “ not imputing their trespasses 
unto them.” Now, trespasses are like debts, 
for Christ often explains the one by the other. 
And to impute is to set down to one’s 
account or write opposite one’s name. A 
sin is a duty not done,adebt not paid. You 
have done many things you ought not to have 
done, and you have left undone the things 
you ought to have done. You may turn 
over a new leaf, as they say; but what is to 
be done with the old debts? As Paul, who 
had no debt of his own, became a debtor 
that the slave might have the remission, the 
cancelling, or wiping out and putting away of 
his debts, so Christ, who had no sins of His 
own, took our sins upon Him, that we, the 
sinful, might be accepted before God. Paul’s 
good work for the slave was not in everything 


like Christ’s work for the sinner, for then 
Paul would be equal to God; but in a 
general way it helps us to understand some 
of the great Gospel texts. 

Paul is also the advocate and intercessor 
of the slave. ‘What is meant by inter- 
cession ?”? was once asked of a scholar, who 
quickly replied, “ Speaking a word to God for 
us, sir.” An intercessor is literally one who 
goes between, just as Paul put himself between 
the slave and his master. An advocate is 
one who pleads for another before a judge. 
And how Paul does plead with Philemon for 
the slave! He could not have pled better 
had he been pleading for his own life or his 
own soul. ‘ Receive him as myself” (v. 17): 
receive me in him. Have you not heard of 
Another who pleads in that way? Notice 
the power and skill of the arguments. He 
often uses his own name, ‘I Paul,” for he 
knows that with Philemon, his own convert, 
the name of Paul was above every name 
except the name of Jesus. The old man 
eloquent pleads by his years (v. 9), “ being 
such an one as Paul the aged ; you will surely 
grant me this favour, for 1 may not long need 
your kindness, I may soon be in another 
world.” And he turns his chains into argu- 
ments, for he is as little ashamed of them as a 
soldier of his scars gotten in battle: “ my 
bonds,” “a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” He 
spreads out all his merits like a garment, 
which he then takes and puts upon the slave’s 
shoulders. It is no longer the slave simply 
who appears before Philemon, but the slave 
hid in Paul’s merits. Like the soldier on 
the battle-field, who throws himself over his 
captain and saves his life, so Paul makes 
himself the living shield of Onesimus, so that 
Philemon can’ttouch the slave without wound- 
ing the Apostle. Read all this with an eye to 
our Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous. Put yourself in the place of 
the slave and Paul in the place of Christ, and 
you will then see how “ Christ also maketh 
intercession for us.” 

What a Saviour Christ is—the Sinner’s 
Friend, Mediator, Surety, Advocate, and Inter- 
cessor ! 

FIFTH EVENING 
Lesson: St. Matthew iv. 17-25 
Hymn: ‘If I come to Jesus” 

THE FREEMAN 


In Florence there is a very famous picture 
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of Raphael’s, which is called the Madonna 
of the Bullfinch. Christ and John the 
Baptist, as two little children, are leaning on 
the knees of Mary, the mother of our Lord. 
John holds a bird, half-hidden in his hand, 
which he has just caught. As he displays 
his prize, his face glows, you see, with the 
joy and eagerness of recent capture. But 
Christ’s look is not like John’s. He has 
other feelings: The Spirit that brought 
Him to earth to give liberty to the captives 
appears in His face, and He is trying to set 
free the little trembling prisoner. It is a 
very beautiful idea. 

A friend thought this the best picture in 
all Florence, and sat a long time before it. 
But he never noticed the bird, though it is 
the pivot of, and gives its name to, the whole 
picture. He even stoutly maintained that 
there could be no bullfinch there: he did 
not understand the Italian word for the bird, 
and he was charmed with the beauty of 
Mary and the two boys. So we may admire 
many things about Christ, and yet miss the 
literty He offers to the enslaved soul. 

Tychichus, one of Paul’s favourite com- 
panions, went to Philemon with Onesimus, 
now Christ’s freeman, though still Philemon’s 
slave. They took with them two letters that 
are now in our New Testament: the Epistle 
to Philemon and the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. 

The slave’s return to Philemon well illus- 
trates his return to his heavenly Master. 
The unseen motion of his retursing spirit 
may be likened to the motion of his body. 
He had run away from Colosse to Rome: 
now he goes straight back from Rome to 
Colosse. Then one thought gave direction 
to his steps and wings to his feet. It was 
to get for ever beyond the reach of Philemon. 
But now you see him taking the shortest road 
and making the quickest journey back to his 
master. And thus his soul is turned. 

What a difference between the flying and 
the returning Onesimus! they agree in little 
more than the name. The one an outlaw 
of heaven and earth: the other at peace 
with God and man. The heart of the one 
turned to stone: in the other a heart of 
flesh. The one fierce as a lion: the other 
gentle as a lamb. The one a wretched 
vagabond: the other the bosom friend of 
Paul. The one in rags: the other decently 
clothed by the hand of love, even as his soul, 
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once naked and vile, is clothed with the 
garment of salvation provided by Another. 

Though the Bible says nothing about it, 
we have many excellent reasons for believing 
that he was received not “as a slave, but 
above a slave, a brother beloved,” and was 
thus reconciled to his master for ever. If 
Philemon had not given the slave his liberty, 
would he not have destroyed this letter, lest 
it should have remained as a monument of 
his meanness? But he kept it as a precious 
heirloom, and so we handle it to-day. 

O liberty, liberty, how sweet thou art! 
Lord Tennyson tells that a poor prisoner 
was once let out of the Bastille in Paris. 
The people in the street gave him a few 
halfpence. Hesawa lark ina cage. Full of 
pity for his little feathered fellow prisoner, he 
bought it, opened the cage door, and set it 
free. It soared aloft and sang with rapture, 
but soon it fell dead in the street. Its poor 
heart had burst with the swelling joys of free- 
dom after imprisonment. When the day for 
freeing the slaves in Jamaica drew near, their 
yearnings for liberty grew so intense that it 
made them sick, and they filled the hospitals 
without knowing what ailed them. The over- 
whelming joy of freedom was more than they 
could bear. But there isa better liberty than 
that which the master can give to his slave. 
“ Yonder is the slave of Epaphroditus ” was 
once said in the hearing of Epictetus, who, 
though a slave, was a noble-minded and 
blameless man. “1am nota slave,” he hastily 
replied. ‘ What! have you run away from 
your master ?” he was asked. “No,” he an- 
swered, “ but I have run away from myself.” 

But sweetest of all is the freedom where- 
with Christ makes His people free from the 
slavery of sin, self, and Satan. I once 
preached to a congregation of runaway 
slaves. What woolly hair! what black shin- 
ing faces! how brilliantly white their teeth 
and the outer circles of their eyeballs! At 
the close a mother told me about her cruel 
bondage and her desperate struggles for 
liberty. She then added, “ Ah, massa, we 
come to de Lord Jesus, and dat is de best 
liberty.” All Christians agree in saying that 
Christ’s service is perfect liberty. 

I wish to close as Paul closed his letter. 

The grace 
Of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with your spirit. 
AMEN, 
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THE ROUND CHURCH AT CAM- 
BRIDGE 


No. 1.—There are only four existing round 
churches in England ; that at Cambridge is 
the oldest of the four. The second is at 
Northampton; the third is the Temple 
Church, London ; and the fourth is at Maple- 
stead in Essex. There is also a round Nor- 
man church or chapel in Ludlow Castle, 
Shropshire, which some antiquarians regard 
asa fifth. The form of these round churches 
differs very much from ordinary buildings of 
a like kind, and is supposed to have been 
suggested by the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem, or some other Eastern 
churches. As regards the building at Cam- 
bridge, it has been thought that it once 
served as a Jewish Synagogue, from the fact 
of the Jews’ quarter, or Jewry, having been 
near it; but for this conjecture, as well as 
that of its having belonged to the Knights 
Templars, it is after all considered that there 
is no kind of foundation. It is said to have 
been built by Pain Peverell, and consecrated 
in IIOI. 


THE DUCKING-STOOL 


No. 2.—The original of the accompanying 
picture is to be seen at the present time in 





No. 2 (Miss G. H. Dodson, Maes-y-ffyn, near Abergavenny) 
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was established in 1824, seventy- 
five years ago, and the first Pre- 
sident was Lord Liverpool, then 
Prime Minister. For many years 
the Institution did not thrive. 
The total receipts in 1825 amounted 
to barely £3400, and for the next 
fifteen years the annual receipts 
never reached that sum. From 
1841 to 1850 no appeal was made 
to the public, and the total re- 
ceipts in 1849 were only £354. 
In 1850 a special effort was 
made to improve matters, and 

. ; ol the Queen headed a subscription 
oe 1. Roe ye list with £100. The Prince Con- 
sort likewise gave his assistance 
and support, and this, combined 
with the untiring energy of the late 
Duke of Northumberland, has 
tended to make the Institution 
every year more prosperous and 
useful. There are now no less 
than 295 lifeboats belonging to the 
Leominster Church, and is said to be the an- Institution on the coast, and every year hundreds 
cient cucking-stool,“Tumbrell Gumstole, or ducking- of lives are saved from shipwreck, thanks to the 
stool. It was the universal punishment for scolds, operations of the Institution. Last year alone 
dishonest tradesmen, &c. The latest instance 
mentioned of its being used was at Leo- 
minster in 1809, when a woman was ducked 
in one of the adjacent streams. The stool 
belongs to the Corporation of Leominster, 
and was placed in the Priory Church in 
October 1895. 





No. 3 (Henry J. Hutton, Herdstown, Donaghadee, Co. Down) 


JOHN KNOX’S GRAVE 


No. 3.—Close to the equestrian statue of 
Charles II. in Parliament Square (formerly 
thechurchyard of St. Giles’ Cathedral), Edin- 
burgh, may be found a small square stone with 
the metal letters and date, “I. K., 1572," 
upon it. This insignificant memorial in the 
paving is all that exists to mark the grave of 
John Knox, the Reformer, who is thus buried, 
according to Dr. Johnson’s uncharitable de- 
sire, in a highway. A few hundred yards 
down the street stands the quaint old house 
which has long been pointed out as the home 
of the Reformer, though recent investigations 
seem to cast some doubt on the accuracy of 
this tradition. 


LIFEBOAT SATURDAY 


No. 4.—A view of one of the many pro- 
cessions which take place on Lifeboat Satur- 
day for the purpose of helping the funds of 
the Royal Lifeboat Institution. Speaking at 
the annual dinner in connection with the Life- 
boat Saturday Fund, the Princeof Wales said: 
“ The Royal National Lifeboat Institution No. 4 (R. L. Walker, Bellevue, Greenock) 
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No. 5 (Miss Colquhoun and Miss Dyers, Caprap Hill, Milltimber, 
Aberdeenshire) 


the committee of management granted rewards 
for the saving of 756 lives, and from 1824, 
the year in which the Institu- 
tion was started, up to the end 
of 1898, rewards had been given for 
the saving of upwards of 41,000 
lives. This number has been in- 
creased by the saving of between 
200 and 300 more lives during the 
present year. The number saved 
during the past forty-six years was 
nearly 30,000 by lifeboats and over 
10,000 by shore-boats. Of the 
295 lifeboats, 254 are self-righting, 
36 non-self-righting, and five are 
steam lifeboats. I must say a few 
words now respecting the Life- 
boat Saturday Fund, which was 
initiated in 1891. Its object has 
always been to stimulate interest 
among all classes in the life-saving 
work of the Institution and to 
obtain increased financial sup- 
port. From the very beginning 
it met with the warmest approval, 











and in the course of a few years it was 
adopted by nearly all the important towns 
in the kingdom. Ladies also have ren- 
dered most generous assistance and have 
given the greatest encouragement to the 
movement. The money raised by this 
fund is applied, as far as possible, towards 
grants to (a4) widows and young children 
of lifeboat men who have lost their lives in 
the service, not less than {100 being 
allowed for each widow and £25 for each 
dependent child ; (6) grants to men injured 
in the service ; (c) pensions and retiring 
allowances to coxswains, &c., of long and 
meritorious service who have been re- 
tired on account of old age, ill health, 
accident, or abolition of post; (d) pay- 
ments to coxswains and crews for services 
rendered, for special rewards, &c. The 
Institution, which is the oldest lifeboat 
service in the world, has since its founda- 
tion always endeavoured, so far as its 
funds permitted, to help the widows and 
orphans of those gallant men forming 
its crews who have perished in their 
efforts to save the lives of others, and 
likewise to assist financially those who 
may have met with accidents in the ser- 
vice.” 


A STRING-MAKER 


No. 5.—This represents a string-maker 
in North Italy, about eighteen miles east 
of Genoa. The road runs between the 
small towns of Rapallo and San Massimo. 


The old man wears a bright red cap and is most pic- 
turesque 


He is assisted by a small boy, who stands 





No. 6 (W. N. Rutt, Maldon, Essex) 
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turning the wheel, while the man 
turns and clamps the flax, mean- 
while walking slowly backwards. 
Beside the road are vineyards 
and a quaint old well, the latter 
of a kind numerous in that part 
of the country, as also in Egypt 
and Palestine. 


A STREET OF TOMBS 


No. 6.—A “street '’ of tombs in 
the Recolletta at Buenos Ayres. 
The Recolletta corresponds with 
a cemetery at home, the tombs of 
the better class being magnificent 
erections of marble and carved 
stone and ironwork. The coffins 
are in all exposed to view, in some 
cases in a chamber below ground 
but visible through the grating 
doors of the tomb, and in others 
above ground in the tomb itself. 
Inside the upper part of the tomb 
are placed crucifixes, In Memoriam wreaths, &c. In 
many candles are kept burning at certain periods. 

No. 7 shows the entrance to two of the tombs at 
closer quarters, 





A MYSTERIOUS INSCRIPTION 
No. 8.—This photograph is the picture of an old 
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tomb in the churchyard of the Priory Church, 
Christchurch, Hants. There is no authentic 
history of it, and it is an object of much interest 
to the thousands of visitors to that interesting 
old Priory. Perhaps some of our readers can 
throw light on the unsolved meaning of the inscrip- 
tion, 
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I HAVE MET 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


V.—THE OLD POST-BOY 


NE of the most characteristic and 
interesting of features of old Eng- 
lish life has passed away beyond 
recall—the post-boy. |. Whatever 

his age he was always a boy, for-he always 
wore the short jacket. His confrére the 
postilion has lasted on somewhat longer on 
the Continent, but he also is near gone. He 
was a picturesque feature, very different from 
the dapper English post-boy. 

The latter figures in most old English 
romances. He tooka part in all elopements, 
and was concerned in the conveyance of 
Queen’s Messengers with despatches, he was 
suspected of affording information to and 
furnishing opportunities for highwaymen. 

Who does not remember the flight of Jingle 
with Miss Rachel, in “ Pickwick,” and the 
pursuit by Mr. Wardle and Mr. Pickwick ? 

But the post-boy has taken more than a 
subsidiary part in a story, he is the hero in 
Smollett’s “ Humphry Clinker,” and he 
figures in a leading part in the opera of “ Le 
Postilion de Longjumeau.” His place now 
knows him no more. He is as extinct an 
animal as the dodo or the great auk. 

The last I knew was fallen from his old 
estate—a slim, grey-haired man, who drove a 
hired carriage, but no longer mounted one of 
a pair. At weddings the post-boy made his 
final appearance, with a white beaver hat, a 
yellow jacket and white breechesand top boots, 
a showy individual, and poor old George 
Spurle, whom I knew, had appeared in his 
proper character on such an occasion as this 
before leaving the saddle altogether to mount 
the box. His jacket was of a buttercup- 
yellow, but other colours were indulged in by 
these servants of the public. Humphry 
Clinker wore “a narrow-brimmed hat with 
gold cording, a cut bob [wig], a decent blue 
jacket, leather breeches, and a clean linen 
shirt, puffed above the waistband.” 

Old George, like every other post-boy I 
have known, loved his horses. In his old age 
he loved them too well, spared them so much 
as to annoy those whom he was conveying, 
and who proved impatient at his walking 


them up the least hill, and at his frequent dis- 
mounting to ease his brute. 

There was a grey mare he was specially 
fond of, and one night the grey got her halter 
twisted about her neck and was found 
strangled. George Spurle sat down and 
fairly cried. The landlord seeing him so cut 
up endeavoured to comfort him. 

“ George,” said he, “do not take on so. 
After all it is only a horse, and that an old 
one. If you had lost a wife, that would have 
been a different matter altogether, and there 
would have been some excuse for tears, but— 
a horse——” “Ah, maister,” replied the 
post-boy, “ wives !—one has but to hold up 
the finger, and they’d come flying to you from 
all sides—more than you could accommodate; 
but an ’oss—and such a mare as this—booh!” 
and he burst into tears again. ‘Such a mare 
as this is not to be found again in a hurry.” 
When a little subdued, he explained himself: 
“You see, maister, ’osses cost money, good 
’osses cost a power of money, but wimen 
wifes—they don’t cost you a ha’penny piece.” 

George Spurle kept a list of all the great 
persons he had ridden before, and his list is 
before me as I write. Unhappily he has not 
dated his several stages, and his spelling 
makes his MS. sometimes hard to unravel. 

For instance, “ Druv the Duck of Dang- 
le’em” apparently means le Duc d’Angou- 
léme, and “the Count D. Parry” is le 
Comte de Paris. After a long list beginning 
with royalty, he winds up, ‘* Members of 
the American legation and Van Amburgh’s 
lions and tigers in American vans. Lunatics 
and hospital patients with fractured limbs, 
gold bullion, convicts in vans, also natura- 
lists and gaiests [sic] to be married, the 
junior of springs [sic] two months old and 
an aged person living ninety-four years, the 
oldest to the grave a hundred years and six 
months. Adventurers, photographers, ex- 
plorers of Mont Blanck [sic] and Africa. 
Comercials [sic] astronomers and_philoso- 
phers and popular auctioneers, Canadian 
rifles, American merchants, racehorses in 
vans with gold caps. Mackeral [sic] fish 
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and several deans and bankers. Paupers 
to onions [sic] some idjots and Sir H. Seale 
Hayne Bart.” 

The old post-boy was never married. 
Before the days of railways he was in con- 
stant request, but the whirligig of time 
b:ought about its changes that touched 
George Spurle to the quick, and thrust him 
from his seat. . 

He had begun life as a little urchin 
perched on the back of the waggon horse 
that had brought in the wheat and harvest, 
and this had so raised his ambition that 
nothing would content the child but becom- 
ing a post-boy. The scarlet of the Queen’s 
livery presented no attraction to him, nor 
the blue jacket of the navy. Nothing would 
do but the stable with the anticipation of at 
some time wearing the yellow jacket and 
white beaver. When not in the stable, he 
was to be found in the bar, where he told 
many a yarn. Here is one. ‘ Gentlemen 
—I cannot tell you precisely the year 
but it was at the very beginning of the ccn- 
tury, that there was a rather remarkable 
robbery of the mail, going from Exeter to 
Plymouth, near Haldon. A party of fellows 
with black over their faces sprang out of the 
bushes, and were all armed with pistols. 
They stayed the coach, and they got the 
letter-bags and carried them off. Now I 
was here—some fifteen miles away—and 
somehow I saw it all take place ; I saw and 
counted the men—that is in my dream, for 
I was sleepin’ in the little chamber over the 
stable ; and I saw the men take the bags off 
to a quarry and there they ripped ’em open, 
and searched and took away some of the 
letters, and left the rest. I see’d it all 
distinct as daylight, though it took place in 
the night. Well, when I came down in the 
mornin’ and had washed at the pump, I 
went into the bar and I told Mary Foale 
about it ; she was maid there then, and I was 
a bit sweet upon her. She laughed and 
thought naught on it. Then I went on and 
told the mistress of the inn, but, bless you! 
she gave no heed. Well—gentlemen, you 
may believe me or not, as you please ; but 
it’s true enough, the mail had been robbed 
during the night, on Haldon, just as I had 
described, and we didn’t hear the news till 
the afternoon of the day—and I told all 
about it in the morning early. But that is 
not all. The mail bags were not found for 





ten or twelve days, and they were in the old 
quarry just where I had seen the chaps 
cutting them open. That is a coorious story, 
ain’t it?” 

“Indeed it is George. It almost looks 
as if you had been riding that night and had 
been in it.” 

“ Ah! I’m not that sort of chap. Now 
there was a sequel to it.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ Why, a day or two arter I asked Mary 
Foale if she’d condescend to be Mrs. 
Spurle.” 

“**No thank y’, George,’ sez she ; ‘you see 
too much to make it comfortable for me.’ 
And she didn’t take me, she took Jere- 
miah Ancker ; and that just shows she didn’t 
see enough, for he turned outa drunken lout 
as whacked her.” 

“Were you ever robbed on the road, 
George?” 

“ T’ve been stopped, but on that occasion 
things didn’t turn out as was intended.” 

“ How so?” 

“ T’ll just tell’y, gentlemen. There was 
some bullion to be sent up to London from 
India. It had been landed at Falmouth. 
Now the authorities had some suspicion, and 
so they didn’t send it the way as was intended. 
I had orders quite independent—I knowed 
nothing about it—to go to Chudleigh—l 
reckon there was a gentleman there as wanted 
me to drive him across the moors to 
Tavistock, and he knowed he could rely on 
me. He was to start early in the morning, 
so I drove in the direction in the evening 
before, with a close conveyance, as I knew 
there might be rough weather and rain next 
day going over the moors. 

“ | hadn’t got half way when I was stopped 
by a man on horseback with his face blackened. 
He held a pistol and levelled it at my head ; 
I had no mind to be shot, so I pulled up. 
In a rough voice he asked me who was in 
the chaise. ‘No one,’ said I. ‘ But there 
is something,’ said he. ‘ Nothing in the 
world but cushions,’ I replied. ‘Get down, 
you rascal,’ he ordered. ‘ You hold my horse, 
whilst I search the chaise.’ ‘I’m at your 
service,’ said I, and I took his horse by the 
bridle, and as I passed my hand along I felt 
that there were saddle-bags. Well, that 
highway-man opened the chaise-door and 
went in to overhaul everything. I had made 
up my mind what to do. So while he was 
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thus engaged I undid the traces of my 
’osses with one hand, holding the highway- 
man’s ’oss with the other. 

“Presently he put his head out, and said, 
‘There is nothing within—I must search 
behind.’ ‘Search where you will,’ said I, 
‘you’ve plenty o’ time at your disposal.’ 
And so saying I leaped into his saddle. 
Then I shouted, ‘Gee up and along. 
Beauty and Jolly Boy!’ and struck spurs 
into the flanks of the horse, and away I 
galloped on his steed with my two chaise 
horses galloping after me; and we never 
stayed till we came to Chudleigh.” 

“ And the saddle-bags ?” 

“ There was a lot of money in them—but 
there’s my luck. That fellow had robbed 
a serge-maker the same night, and this serge- 
maker came and claimed it all.” 

“ But you were handsomely rewarded.” 

“ He gave me a guinea and the highway- 
man’s ’oss, and that same ’oss is the old 
grey mare, gentlemen, as folks ha’ laughed 
at me for weeping over when she were 
hanged. Now it is a coorious sarcumstance 
that so far as I know that there highway- 
man went scot-free to his grave, and the 
poor innocent grey were hanged.” 

George Spurle lived to an advanced age, 
but he was one of those men whose age it is 
hard to determine : his face was always keen 
and his eye bright, he had a ruddy cheek, was 
always closely shaven, and his grey hair cut 
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short. Till he died, he drove a conveyance be- 
longing to the inn ; he could not be induced to 
drive the ’’bus to the station. To that, ‘No, 
sir!” he said; “an old post-boy can’t go to 
that. There be stations and callin’s, and 
the station and callin’ of a post-boy is one 
thing, and the station and callin’ of a ’bus 
man is another. You can’t pass from the 
one to the other.” 

He fell ill very suddenly and died almost 
before any one in the town, where he was 
well known, suspected that he was in danger. 

But he had no doubt in his own mind 
that his sickness would end fatally, and he 
asked to see the landlady of the inn. 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am!” he said from his 
bed, touching his forelock, “very sorry I 
han’t shaved for two days, and you should 
see me thus. But please, ma’am, if it’s no 
offence, be you wantin’ that there yellow 
jacket any more. It seems to me post-boys 
is gone out altogether.” 

“No, George, I certainly do not want it.” 

‘Nor these—you’ll understand me,ma’am, 
if I don’t mention ’em.” 

“ No, George ; what can you require them 
for ?” 

“ Nor that there old white beaver? I did 
my best, but it is a bit rubbed.” 

‘*«T certainly do not need it.” 

“Thank y’, ma’am, then I make so bold 
might I be buried in ’em as the last of the 
old post-boys?” 





YE ARE KINGS 


By Mrs. BOYD CARPENTER 


“A LITTLE child?” No! I’ma king 
And have a large estate, 

Although I am so young a thing, 
And may not sit up late. 


’Tis true, for Grandpa told me so, 
And he is very wise. 

My kingdom is myself, you know, 
My hands, my feet, my eyes. 


These are my servants and should do 
Whatever they are bid ; 

My duty ’tis to rule them too 
As kings their subjects did. 


These little hands must never fight, 
Nor give a cruel blow ; 

I'll hold them back with all my might. 
And make them gently go. 


These feet must ever swiftly run 
To do the kindly deed ; 

I'll make them trot to every one 
With joyful, happy speed. 


No fiery glances must these eyes 
Upon my playmates cast ; 

I’ll shut them, should the wish arise, 
Till all my rage be past. 
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But sometimes, these my servants won’t 
Obey their lawful king ; 

Sometimes I order, yet they don’t 
Obedient service bring. 


Sometimes my hands and feet are set 
On ruling me instead ; 

I try, and try, and try, and yet 
I cannot but be led. 


Yet this is wrong, for Grandpa says 
That kings obeyed must be, 

Else sorrow will o’ercloud their days, 
And life bring misery. 


How then can I these servants make 
Submissive to my call ? 

He says there is a Hand to take, 
A Hand that guides through all. 
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That Hand belongs to Him who trod 
With willing feet this earth ; 

And He is truly Son of God, 
Though Mary gave him birth. 


His hands and feet were ever swift 
And eager unto good ; 

His power He used the weak to lift, 
To give the hungry food. 


And still He lives that power to shed 
On little ones like me, 

Who take His hand, and by Him led, 
Obedient seek to be. 


So if my hands, and feet, and eyes 
Rebel and need control, 

I’ll kneel to Him and then arise 
With strength within my soul. 


Thus through His help I'll still be king, 
And all my servants guide 

To do the kind and loving thing, 
Whatever else betide. 
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OF PRAYER-BOOKS 


By LEONARD W. LILLINGSTON 


“ ND whereas,” says the Preface to 
the Common Prayer-Book, “here- 
tofore there hath been great 
diversity, in saying and singing in 

Churches within this Realm ; some following 

Salisbury use, some Hereford use, and some 

the use of Bangor, some of York, some of 

Lincoln ; now from henceforth all the whole 

Realm shall have but one use.” The present 

Prayer-Book is so bound up with one’s early 

recollection of public worship that it is 

difficult to realise those days of diversity 

“in saying and singing.” The fact is, the 

same Preface has served ever since Edward 

VI.’s First Book of Common Prayer. 

The Common Prayer-Book did not abolish 
the ancient Prayer-Books ; it was compiled 
from them. Many parts of it are of such 
remote antiquity that they cannot be traced 
beyond the earlier books from which they 
were translated and adapted. It seems 
probable that in the apostolic age the offices 
were handed down by oral tradition. ‘That 


St. Mark and St. James wrote the liturgies 
ascribed to them is extremely doubtful. 
There was a bewildering number of ancient 
Prayer-Books—service books as they were 
called—when Edward VI.’s Committee of 
Revision produced the Book of Common 


Prayer. For almost every office of the 
Church there was a different book. Often 
they overlapped, as in the Breviary, 


which ‘sometimes contained the Psalter as 
well. 

The Antiphoner contained the antiphony 
sung at the canonical hours. There is a 
copy of the famous Salisbury Antiphoner in 
the British Museum. It is in two volumes ; 
they were not always in close companion- 
ship, for whilst one came from the College of 
Ushaw, near Durham, the other was found 
some few years ago in a loft over a stable in 
St. John’s Wood. 

These old Prayer-Books were of unwieldy 
size. It was the practice at one time to 
place them on a sloping desk, round which 
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LETTER OF EDWARD VI. AND HIS COUNCIL, CONFIRMING THE USE OF TIE 
COMMON PRAYER-BOOK 


stood the choristers, the precentor turning 
over the leaves from behind them with a 
staff. Many of their titles are self-explana- 
tory. The Ordinal, for instance, gave the 
festivals and proper offices for the year as 
ordered. There are in the Museum several 
Ordinals of Sarum “ use,” one of Hereford, 
and another, a fragment, said to have been 
compiled by St. Edmund of Bury. There is 
another from the press of Caxton. 

As each bishop exercised his discretion as 
to the liturgy to be used in his diocese, there 
were considerable variations. This is the 
“diversity” to which the Preface refers. 
The Sarum or Salisbury use was, however, 
the most notable, and in time spread over 
almost the whole of Great Britain. The 
Sarum Missal is the source of many of the 
collects, epistles, and gospels in the Common 
Prayer-Book. There isa copy in the Museum 
which once belonged to Cardinal Pole. The 
offices of Matrimony, the Visitation of the 
Sick, and Churching of Women can be traced 
to the Sarum Manual, another old service- 
book. 

In some Missals an illustration of the cruci- 
fixion was inserted before the canon. The feet 
of the figure on the cross was kissed by the 
priest during the service. The lower portion of 
the picture has in somecases been entirely obli- 


terated by the frequent 
salutations. The pic- 
tures of the crucifixion 
are, however, often 
missing from the copies 
which have survived. 
Romanists and Re- 
formers vied with each 
other in mutilating and 
destroying each other’s 
books of ritual. 

The Museum is the 
repository of the only 
known copy of the 
Hereford Missal. Mr. 
Maskell, a leading 
authority on the Prayer- 
Book, heard that a 
Hereford Missal was 
among “a number 
of very old books” 
owned by the two 
or three brothers still 
remaining of the Fran- 
ciscan Order in 
England. He thought it highly improbable, 
but went at a venture. He found the here- 
ford Missal lying open upon the floor of an 
upper room in a small house in Bristol. 
Traces of the dirt thus accumulated upon 
the exposed leaves may still be seen. 

The Museum has a copy of another 
ancient Prayer-Book, the Penitentiary, or 
“ scrift-boc.” Also amongst the Cotton 
MSS. are two Necrologiums. The Necro- 
logium contained the names of benefactors, 
or illustrious members of the Church, whose 
lives were to be held in commemoration or 
for whom prayers were to be offered. 

The Book of Hours was the prayer-book 
of the laity. Wealthy people displayed their 
piety in the decoration of these books. The 
miniature painter exhausted the resources of 
his art upon them; they were sometimes 
adorned besides with the armorial bearings 
or even the portrait of the owner. The 
Sforza Book of Hours in the Museum 
contains sixty-four full-page miniatures and 
one hundred and thirty-nine illuminated 
borders. It belonged to Bona Sforza, 
Duchess of Milan; she narrowly missed 
becoming the wife of our Edward IV, 
She died neglected and obscure, a victim of 
the intrigues of the time. The Book of 
Hours was also sometimes used as an auto- 
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graph-book. There is one, exhibited in the 
Manuscript Saloon, which belonged to a lady 
of the Tudor Court. It contains the auto- 
graphs of Henry VII., his Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry VIII., and Queen Katherine, with 
those of other less distinguished persons 
besides. There is a unique prayer of St. 
Thomas Aquinas at the end of the volume, 
“translatyd oute of Latyn vnto Englyshe 
by ye moste exselent Prynses, Mary, doughter 
of Kyng Henry the Viij and Quene 
Kateryne hys wyfe,... in the xj yere of 
her age.” The word “ Prynses,” and also 
the words “ Quene Kateryne hys wyfe,” are 
partially obliterated. The inference is that the 
owner supported Henry VIII.’s repudiation 
of Queen Katherine and her daughter and 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn. Upon the 
margin of the page which contains the prayer, 
the Princess—afterwards Queen Mary— 
writes: ‘I haue red that no body lyuethe as 
he shulde doo but he that foloweth vertu, 
and | rekenyng you to be on of them, I pray 
you to remembre me yn your devocyons. 
Marye the Princess.” ‘The words italicised 
are also obliterated. 

There is another Book of Hours in the 
Museum which contains the autograph of 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., 
and yet another, which is. reasured as a 
unique example of the French style of bind- 
ing in the sixteenth century. The cover is 
embossed with the arms of James 


But the embellishments of the Books 
of Hours are equalled, if not excelled, 
by the costly ornaments of the Textus, 
or Evangelistarium. The ‘Textus con- 
tained the portions of the gospels 
appointed to be read. The covers, of 
silver or gold, were set with jeweis. 
The Textus of St. Cuthbert, now in 
the Museum, had originally a cover of 
silver gilt encrusted with precious 
script remains, the splendours of the 
original binding proved too much for 
the cupidity of some one through 
whose hands it passed. A Textus, 
formerly belonging to the cathedral 
church of Salisbury, is described as 
having been decorated with twenty 
sapphires, six smaragduses, eight 
topazes, eighteen alemandines, eight 
garnets, and twelve pearls. One gathers 

XXVIII—49 
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that the book was only one of many similarly 
adorned. 

The successive proclamations for the muti- 
lation or total destruction of the old prayer- 
books makes it almost a matter of surprise 
that any should have survived. But there 
were huge numbers of them. It has been 
estimated that two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand were in use in the hundred thousand 
churches and chapels which existed prior to 
the times of Henry VIII. 

The injunctions for amending the services 
of the Church began with that monarch, 
when the Pope had declined to sanction the 
Boleyn marriage. The name of the “ Bishop 
of Rome” was ordered to be effaced from 
the Prayer-Books. St. Thomas a Becket was 
also singled out for erasure. ‘There are 
copies at the Museum which show traces of 
this censorship. The dead saint was cited 
to appear at Westminster! There was 
method in this folly. Having tried and 
condemned him, his shrine was despoiled of 
its gold and jewels. 

Edward VI. ordered the old prayer-books 
to be delivered over to wholesale destruction. 
Mary, when she succeeded, enacted that they 
should be reprinted. She did not live to see 
this carried out, and Elizabeth followed with 
another order for their destruction. 

Edward VI.’s Committee of Revision pub- 
lished the Communion Service first ; it was 
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THE DIRECTORY TOOK THF PLACE OF THE PRAYER-BOOK 
DURING THE COMMONWEALTH 


followed in a few months by a complete 
‘** Book of Common Prayer.” The price was 
fixed at “two shillings and twopence un- 
bound, three shillings and eightpence in 
boards.” A good copy of this with the order 
as to the price at the end of the volume—it 
is very often absent—recently fetched one 
hundred and fifty-five pounds, and a copy of 
the second edition has sold for a hundred 
pounds. There is, by the way, in the auto- 
graph collection at the Museum a letter of 
Edward and his Council, confirming the use 
of the Common Prayer-Book, and ordering 
the bishops to abolish all previous service- 
books, except the Prymer of Henry VIII. 
There is also a leaf from the young King’s 
diary describing his efforts to induce his 
sister to give up “her Masse.” The First 
Prayer-Book was translated into French for 
use in Calais—then a fief of the English 
Crown—and the Channel Islands. In the 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. the Com- 
munion Service ceased to be called the Mass. 


There is also at the Museum a copy of Mer. 
becke’s “ Booke of Common Praier noted.” 
Merbecke is held in high esteem by collec- 
tors of theological rarities as the author ot 
the first biblical concordance. 

Queen Elizabeth wanted peace. She 
would not yield to the views of the more 
advanced Reformers. Asa means to prevent 
controversy she even prohibited preaching. 
“ Had the divines had their way,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, “ there might at once have been 
a conflict with the whole Roman Catholic 
party, a crisis in the foreign policy of the 
country, possibly a war both civil and 
foreign.” Some of the Prayer-Books of Queen 
Elizabeth contain a portrait of her, whilst 
the borders of the pages are adorned with 
woodcuts illustrating Holbein’s “ Dance of 
Death.” There were numerous editions, 
held in varying esteem by collectors. A 
copy of the exceedingly rare edition of 1571 
cost its present owner one hundred and forty 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PRAYER-BOOK 


pounds. Queen Elizabeth also sanctioned 
a Latin version of the Prayer-Book for the 
learned. It does not seem to have met with 
universal approval; the University of Cam- 
bridge had the temerity to refer to it as 
“ Popish Dreggs.” 

The First Prayer-Book in Irish, a scarce 
volume of which the Museum had no copy 
until recently, was issued in James I.’s reign. 
It appears that the native priests did not 
understand English. And even though they 
spoke Irish, but few of them could read or 
write the language. The book contains a 
prayer for the “Lord Deputy.” By a 
strange mischance the fount of type after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Jesuits, who 
printed with it catechisms and tracts which 
were circulated by the agents of the Romish 
Church. 

In England the battle of the divines was 
waged over parts of the Prayer-Book ; in Scot- 
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land the use of prescribed forms of prayer at 
all was the bone of contention. This came 
to a head with Laud’s Prayer-Book. If 
Charles I. had curbed that hotheaded eccle- 
siastic he would probably have kept his crown 
on his head and his head on his shoulders. 
For the formidable protests against Laud’s 
Prayer-Book were followed by the abolition of 
the Scottish episcopate, the formation of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and the in- 
vasion of England by the Scottish army. 
The Museum has several copies of this 
epoch-making book, and a letter in the auto- 
graph of Archbishop Laud on the Scottish 
invasion and the “darke tymes” coming. 
There is also a unique sixteenth - century 
Prayer-Book, bound in red velvet, and con- 
taining portraits of Charles I. and his 
consort ; and another of the same period in 
richly-chased silver covers. 

The men of the Commonwealth esteemed 
the Prayer-Book one of the forms of idolatry 
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which they were sent to abolish. It was 
proscribed ; the Directory, a book for the 
regulation of public worship, took its place. 
There were penalties for those who still used 
the Prayer-Book ; the third time of offence 
was visited by a year’s imprisonment. 
Declining to obey the Directory was 
punished by fine; for doing anything “ in de- 
praving” of the book there were penalties. 
The Directory discarded—as savouring of 
popery —god- 
fathers and 
godmothers, the 
wedding ring, 
saints’ days, and 
the use of vest- 
ments. 

With Charles 
II. the Common 
Prayer - Book 
came into use 
again, revised in 
a few unimport- 
ant respects. 
The text of the 
present book is 
that of the Sealed 
Book of Charles 
II. A certain 
number of copies 
were certified by 
commissioners, 
sealed with the 
Great Seal of 
England, and, 
with a copy of 
the Act of 
Uniformity at- 
tached, delivered 
to the Courts 
of Westminster 
and the Tower 
of London, “to 
be preserved for ever among the records.” 
In the national collection is a Prayer-Book 
which belonged to Charles II., and has his 
crowned cypher on the covers. 

The Special Additional Services and 
“Occasional Offices,” parts of the liturgy 
sometimes found bound up with the Prayer- 
Book, are often of great historic interest. 
They were issued as a rule by royal authority. 
The office for the King’s Evil is included in 
many of the old liturgies in the Museum. 
The tradition ran that the King of England 
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had the power, derived from Edward the 
Confessor, of curing the King’s Evil by touch. 
The office was contained in the Prayer-Books 
of Henry VII.’s reign, and survived down 
to the time of Queen Anne. Dr. Johnson is 
said to have been touched for the disease. 

The office of blessing the cramp rings is 
similar in character. Formerly, on Good 
Friday, the Sovereign with great ceremony 
blessed certain rings, which were supposed 
to protect their 
wearers from 
the “falling sick- 
ness.” They are 
not infrequently 
mentioned in 
wills: Margaret 
Mylynton be- 
queaths “ to my 
dame Croche 
my best gown 
and a kercheve 
and my cramp 
ring.” 

“ A Prayer to 
be used early on 
the second of 
September for 
the dreadful Fire 
of London” is to 
be found in many 
of the old Books 
of Common 
Prayer. It was 
in use in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral 
as late as 1859. 
Four Special 
Additional Ser- 
vices were in- 
cluded in the 
Prayer-Book 
down to that 
year, when three of them were abolished by 
royal proclamation. 

On November 5 the deliverance of the 
nation from the machinations of Guy Fawkes 
was observed until William of Orange ordered 
that his landing in England should be cele- 
brated instead. Naturally enough, perhaps, he 
thought that event transcended the abortive 
«‘ Gunpowder, treason, and plot.” January 
30 was observed as a fast-day in memory of 
the death of Charles I. ; May 29 as the date 
ot the restoration of Charles II. Old copper- 
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plates of the execution of Charles I., or the 
return of Charles II., are by no means 
uncommon in Prayer-Books of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, The only 
special service now retained is the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the Sovereign’s 
accession. 

During Queen Elizabeth’s reign several 
occasional offices were issued, and are met 
with, sometimes as parts of the Prayer-Book, 
sometimes as distinct publications. The 
“ Form for the Plague” is perhaps the best 
known of these. ‘There is another prayer 
for safe delivery out of the hands of the 
Turk. He was at that time the scourge of 
the Mediterranean. The threatened Spanish 
Invasion, and later the defeat of the Armada, 
were the subjects of other special prayers. 
A prayer for the arms of Henry IV. of 
France, who was fighting the League, was 
commanded by Elizabeth. She had sent 
four thousand men to his assistance and a 
greater sum of money, as he declared, than 
he had ever beheld before. We were famous 


even then, it seems, for the length of our 
purse. There is a curious prayer for the 
protection of the life of Queen Elizabeth. 
After reciting a long list of the chief con- 
spirators against the peace of her Majesty’s 
reign, the office insists upon the necessity of 
prayer at all times—* so long as our habita- 
tion is among the tents of Mesech and our 
soules amongst Lions, which hunt after our 
lives and do greedily seeke to give our Dear- 
ling to the dogge and to lay our honour in 
the dust.” 

There is another occasional office known 
as the “ Fifteen Oes.” ‘This curious title is 
said to be derived from the prayers beginning 
with the interjection O. There is a copy in 
the King’s Library of the Museum, printed 
by Caxton. It was found bound up in a 
volume of tracts. Prayers to the Proper 
Angel were also at one time part of the 
service of the Church. Though the prayers 
have become obsolete, the belief has survived. 
The Proper Angel is now known as the 
Guardian Angel. 
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CHAPTER IX 


A FOOL’S ERRAND 


ee THOUGHT at the time,” went on 

Martin, with an impatient sigh, “that 

Daly suggested this arrangement 

because he did not want to drive me 
to desperation, because he was afraid that I 
might say that he must do his worst, since 
I had not the means to buy him off. Well! 
I gave him a mortgage on the house 
and a bill of sale on the furniture ; and he, 
of course, was not to foreclose or to sell me 
up until a certain time should elapse, during 
which I might repay him if I could. There 
was no mention made of why or how I 
came to owe him one thousand pounds, and 
I was glad of it. I was not anxious to have the 
affair made clear in black and white, for fear 


the papers might somehow fall into other 
hands.” 

« Well?” said Douglas questioningly, for 
the other had turned away and begun to walk 
slowly on, as though the tale was ended. 

“ What vain selfish fools we are!” cried 
Martin suddenly, with an angry unmirthful 
laugh. ‘It goes more against me to speak 
of the rest of it than to tell of my father’s 
sin and shame! ‘The truth is, I was not 
very anxious about my debt, because | felt so 
sure of my own success, of earning more than 
enough to pay it off before the time appointed. 

I was a fool, that’s all! I have got 
two books published, which have brought me 
in a few pounds each, and I have written a 
third, from which I hoped great things, and 
which I can’t get any publisher to take. 
My literary achievements—save the mark !— 
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will no more help me to pay off that thousand 
than if I had spent the time in breaking 
stones on the road!” 

“And the time—the day of grace—did 
you say that was past?” 

“Long past! I persuaded Daly to wait 
a little, till I should see what I could do 
with this last MS. of mine, and he agreed, 
because he wants his money more than the 
house or the furniture. But he has come to 
the end of his patience now.” 

Martin sat down on the bank by the road- 
side, as if with that instinct that makes 
despair hold itself still, and rested his elbows 
on his knees and his chin on his hands. 
And Douglas sat down beside him, searching 
his brains vainly for some hopeful suggestion. 

‘TI could face the mere ruin,” Martin went 
on presently, through his teeth, without lifting 
his head. “But it will all have to come 
out—all that I have sacrificed so much to 
hide. Even if I did what is done by melo- 
dramatic fools in novels and plays, and let it 
be supposed that it was some discreditable 
debt of my own instead of my father’s, things 
would be no better. On the whole, Celia 
might like as well to know evil of her dead 
father as of her brother and only near 
relation.” 

He spoke with a bitter lightness that did 
not in the least disguise his real feeling, and 
Douglas laid a hand on his shoulder and 
pressed it with a hard nervous grip, mutter- 
ing, * Don’t!” 

“We may as well stick to the truth when 
it’s only a choice of evils; but I have been 
tempted more than once to do the foolish 
thing and lie about it. My father idolised 
Celia, you see, and would not for anything 
have let her know what would make her 
think less of him. And she—she doesn’t 
think evil, if she can help it, of anybody— 
and, of course, she believed him all that he 
ought to be. Now that he is dead, I believe 
it will break her heart if she comes to know 
of this. Well! hearts don’t break twice, I 
suppose. If it were not for that, it would be 
a matter of heartbreak for her to leave this 
place, and all the poor folks who have 
worshipped her ever since she could walk 
alone.” 

‘‘There must be something to be done,” 
said Douglas at last. “Is there not some 
old friend of your father’s who would advance 
the money?” 
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“ T have asked myself that often enough, 
you may be sure! But, after all, I suppose 
most men could count upon the fingers of 
one hand the friends to whom they could turn 
when it was a matter of disgrace as well as 
trouble. My father had no brothers. There 
is a cousin of his, with whom he was never 
on very good terms, and who would swear I 
know that it was not in his power to do 
anything; and I should have humbled 
myself and my father’s memory for nothing. 
Then there is dear old Sir James Melville, 
who would have shared his last five-pound 
note with my father ; but, unfortunately, he 
shared my father’s speculation mania, too ; 
and what with that and agricultural depres- 
sion, I doubt if he could lay his hands now 
upon an available hundred. My mother was 
a Canadian ; I never knew any of her rela- 
tions, and I don’t know at all what their 
circumstances are. I have thought of Mr. 
Fordoun, another very old friend ; but he is 
getting childish and can do nothing without 
his wife, and she is the greatest gossip in the 
country. If I Aave to part with my secret, 
I may as well not be under an obligation to 
any of them.” 

“ Had you thought of—Mr. Allardyce? ” 

“JT had. And I do believe with him I 
should only have had to ask and to have ; 
and he is enough of a man of business not 
to talk. But—it’s unreasonable enough, as 
things go nowadays !—but I would rather 
have been beholden to one of ourselves. 
He has always been most kind and liberal ; 
but it hurt more to think of telling the story 
to him than to one of the old friends and 
allies of the family. | suppose, though, that 
I felt that I could always fall back upon him 
if the worst came to the worst ; and I put it 
off till the very last, hoping for a favourable 
answer as to my book from a publisher who 
went so far as to hold out some hopes to me, 
And now Mr. Allardyce is gone, as you 
know, out of reach of any ordinary means 
of communication, and there is no way, 
as far as I can see, of getting at him in 
time.” 

“‘ How much time is there ?” 

“ Till the day after to-morrow ; and then, 
I suppose, Daly will put a man in posses- 
sion, and all the rest of it.” 

“Ts there nothing short of the whole sum 
that would content him for the present ?” 

“No sum that I can raise. I could get 
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together a hundred, for I have sold a couple 
of valuable little paintings that we kept when 
we left the Hall, and Celia’s half-yearly divi- 
dends have just comein. But that’s a drop 
in the ocean! Daly swears that he will not 
take anything but the full amount; and I 
should not suppose it would be any use to 
offer him less than half.” 

The two young men sat in miserable 
silence. It did seem to Douglas that his 
friend had behaved in a very unbusinesslike 
fashion, but it did not seem a good time to 
tell him so; and, indeed, he himself was 
occupied in a way that showed an equal lack 
of business capacity—namely, in a rapid 
calculation as to what part of a thousand or 
five hundred pounds he could raise by sell- 
ing all his possessions and mortgaging all 
his present and future earnings. 

The result was not encouraging, and con- 
sequently he did not mention it, and made no 
protestations whatever, but sat quietly by 
Martin’s side, thinking how happy he had 
been when he passed that spot three hours 
before, and what a fool he had been not to 
know it. 

“Well!” said Martin at last, “I sup- 
pose no smash is as bad as one thinks 
beforehand it will be. But I wish the next 
few days were over. Let’s go home! This 
is a bad preparation for to-morrow, and you 
at any rate have got a day’s work before you. 
I only wish I had!” 

They stood up, slowly and wearily. 
Douglas still forgot to express himself in any 
verbal fashion; and Martin was not dull 
enough to need that he should do so. 
Their hands met, and wrung each other’s 
hard and long; and then Martin moved 
softly and slowly towards the gate of the 
Dower House garden, and lifted the latch 
with care that it should not click, and 
Douglas went off towards High Ashes. 

The full hopelessness of a hopeless im- 
passe is never felt all at once. When a 
disaster first comes to a man’s knowledge 
it is his first thought that surely it might 
somehow have been avoided, and if it 
has not yet happened it seems as though 
there must of necessity be some way of 
escape. 

It is only when every expedient has been 
thought out and rejected, when the mind is 
like some trapped wild thing that has tried 
teeth and claws upon every angle of its cage, 
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that it tastes the full bitterness of anticipa- 
tion. 

Though Douglas could think at first of no 
scheme by which he might save the girl he 
loved from disgrace and sorrow, yet he could 
not conceive it possible that he should not 
be able presently to think of something. It 
was only by slow degrees that he realised 
that he was as powerless as any beggar in the 
street. 

One slender chance could he think of, 
and that was to get Martin to give him leave 
to go in search of Mr. Allardyce. Though 
he and Frank had, by the doctor’s orders, 
left no address at home, they would not have 
been at such pains to hide their whereabouts 
but that it might be possible to find them in 
time. Douglas knew that to fly off at an 
hour’s or half a day’s notice, without regard 
to any one’s convenience, might cost him 
his appointment ; but that was among the 
things that he was quite ready to part with, 
if either directly or indirectly the sacrifice 
could be of the slightest use. 

On the other hand, he had little confi- 
dence in his own powers as an amateur 
detective, and the time was all too short, 
even granting that he did not waste it by 
going off upon a false scent. It might 
happen that all he should gain by his errand 
would be to be absent when the crash came, 
and when some contingency might arise in 
which his presence would have been some 
slight comfort to Martin—or his sister. 

The idea, therefore, was not sufficiently 
satisfying to keep him from racking his 
brains again and again in search of a possible 
alternative, even after he had thrown off his 
clothes and lain down, determined if possible 
to snatch a couple of hours’ sleep before his 
working day began. 

And suddenly, just as troubled thoughts 
were beginning to be blurred by troubled 
dreams, a thought—a suggestion—came to 
him that startled him broad awake again. 

“Caryl!” 

Doubtless Caryl could lay his hands on a 
thousand pounds at short notice, though it 
might be at some sacrifice ; or at any rate 
his bond would suffice if he would give it. 
Doubtless also he would do so, if he did in 
truth care for Celia. 

But it was certain that Martin would 
never ask him; only Douglas could do so, 
if he would. 
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“T’ll not ask him!” said the young man 
passionately to himself, hiding his face from 
the growing daylight, and clasping his hands 
over his ears as though to shut out some 
insistent suggestion. “If he had acted by 
me as I would have acted by him, I should 
have had the power—it would have been my 
privilege to have done it. He shall not 
take this from me as well as all the rest!” 

But though he spoke with the utmost 
finality, he was perfectly aware that the 
matter could not be dismissed so. This 
course was so nearly certain, and any other 
was so more than doubtful, that, to decide 
against it offhand was like abandoning his 
friends to their fate. That, of course, he 
could not do; but his whole heart and soul 
cried out against the necessity of yielding to 
Cary] the dear delight of helping them. 

And presently there woke in him an evil 
and ungenerous hore that Caryl might 
refuse! The Caryl that Douglas had known 
when they were boys together would not 
have refused, of course, but there was no 


‘Went round to the yard and watched the cows being milked” 





saying what this new Caryl might do: if he 
had strained a point already to acquire his 
wealth he might strain another to keep it 
intact. Let him be asked and refuse, and 
he would have proved himself unworthy of 
Celia; and Douglas would not have to 
reproach himself that he had left a stone un- 
turned. 

It was of no use trying any longer to 
sleep, and the young man rose, still with 
that black mood of jealous distrust upon 
him, and dressing hurriedly went out into 
the clear morning air. 

The mist lay still across the valley and 
the sun was bright upon the upland— 
“the air of the summer was sweeter than 
wine.” Douglas looked down to where the 
roof of the Dower House showed amongst 
the trees, and said to himself, ‘‘ God bless 
her, and a happy morning to her! ” as he did 
every morning when that view first met his 
eyes. In his loneliness this wafted greeting 
took the place of those morning salutations 
that other men exchange round the break- 
fast table, and he said it 
now by force of habit, 
though with a poignant re- 
collection of what that day 
or the next might bring to 
the lady of his love. 

The sweet words seemed 
to loosen the evil spell. 
“If I can’t help her, I 
ought to be glad—I will 
be glad—that some one else 
can,” he said to himself, 
and moved idly to the little 
garden gate and leaned 
upon it, looking down 
towards the home she 
loved so well. 

“Tt is the Touchstone 
again!” he thought. “If 
Caryl loves her truly he is 
not base, and he has a 
right to the chance of 
proving it. If he loves 
her it is his right to have 
the opportunity of saving 
her from suffering, and 
if I were in his place I 
would never forgive the 
man who withheld it 
from me. If he refuses, 
or hesitates even, or counts 
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the cost—but no man ought to be judged 
as mean as that until he has been tried! 
It is his chance and his right, and he shall 
have it, no matter how I may grudge it to 
him.” 

If the young man had been thinking of 
himself and the development of his own 
character just then, he might have recognised 
the existence of more Touchstones than one, 
and have been conscious of that which was 
being applied to his own soul. But he was 
not at that stage at which a man can care 
greatly with what grace he himself may come 
out of an imbroglio—that belongs to the 
retrospect of cooler moments. 

He went round to the yard and watched 
the cows being milked, and dawdled away the 
time until his early breakfast was ready in 
the wholesome company of two ugly, kindly 
sheep-dogs, with an instinctive feeling that 
the less he allowed himself to think about 
what lay before him the less difficult it would 
be. 

As Douglas went down to the line, how- 
ever, with the intention of seeing his superior 


and requesting leave of absence—or rather of 
announcing his resolve to take it—he was 
confronted by two matters that required 
thought. 

One was a slight but provoking difficulty 
namely, that he did not know where Caryl 
was, since it was hardly likely that he was 
still at the Hall now that the owner of it was 
away. This he met by resolving to call at 
Mrs. Locke’s rooms as he went down the 
lane, where doubtless he would learn what 
he wished to know. 

The next was a more difficult problem. 
Ought he to ask Martin Hamerton’s leave 
before telling his secret to a third person and 
asking a favour on his behalf ? 

“Tf this fails, I shall take care he never 
hears anything about it,” resolved the young 
man finally. ‘If it succeeds, Martin must 
pay the price of his deliverance and make the 
best of it. Her peace of mind must be the 
first consideration.” 

It was not long before he stood before the 
rose-bowered door of Mrs. Locke’s temporary 
dwelling, and as he waited while the little 
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round-eyed maid went to inquire whether she 
‘ was to be spoken with, it seemed to Douglas 
that the lady must be entertaining company 
at breakfast. 

He could hear the rattle and clink ot cups 
and spoons, and Mrs. Locke’s voice, in her 
liveliest and most ingratiating tones, going on 
and on in a kind of animated monologue, 
which possibly was punctuated by brief replies 
that were quite inaudible. Then the voice 
ceased, and Mrs. Locke came smiling out, 
asking with a kind and airy playfulness 
whether he was come to breakfast, and want- 
ing to know what he thought of her for 
being so late. 

Douglas ignored both questions, with the 
briefest apology for having disturbed her. 

“I want you to tell me where I can find 
Caryl just now?” he said, and a kind of 
“ shamefacedness ” made him lower his voice 
a little. 

Mrs. Locke looked somewhat startled, and 
for a moment made no answer. 

“Excuse me! Wait one moment and I 
will be back,” she said, and withdrew hastily 
into the narrow little entry, while the young 
man stepped back a pace or two from the 
door and waited, tapping his foot impatiently 
on the gravel. 

In two minutes Mrs. Locke came back, 
slipped her hand confidentially under his arm, 
and drew him through the tiny garden to the 
gate. 

“You have asked mea sort of secret,” she 
said. ‘I didn’t know for the moment 
whether I ought to tell you, but I suppose it 
can’t really matter, considering that it is all 
in the family. Caryl is gone to see Mr. 
Allardyce.” 

“But I thought all communication with 
Mr. Allardyce was strictly forbidden just 
now ?” 

“So itis! But of course Caryl knows his 
address in case of an emergency. And I 
suppose an emergency has arisen—lI almost 
think that Mr. Allardyce must be worse. Any 
way, Caryl is gone to him.” 

‘When ?—do you know?” 

“Qh! this morning, I believe.” 

“ And can you give me any clue as to where 
Mr. Allardyce is staying? for it is quite 
necessary that I should see Caryl to-day.” 

“I? Not the least. I knew the doctor 
did not wish him to be disturbed by any news 
or reports from here, and I took care not to 


know his address, for fear some one might 
let it out, and I should be blamed.” 

“ Well, I must be going,” ‘said Douglas 
after a moment’s disconcerted pondering. 
*T am sorry to have troubled you.” 

“Oh, not at all. I hope it wasn’t anything 
of importance. Good-bye!” and Mrs. Locke 
tripped up the path again, waving her hand ; 
and Douglas strode on down the lane, deep 
in anxious consideration. 

Plainly there was nothing for it but that 
wild-goose chase after Mr. Allardyce which he 
had contemplated so unhopefully before. The 
only satisfactory feature of the case was this, 
that if he found them both together, there 
would still be the second to appeal to if the 
first should refuse. But how to find them ? 

Douglas waited for inspiration on that 
point while he rushed down to headquarters, 
and asked, or rather demanded, leave of 
absence from his astonished superior. 

It was granted with little demur on his 
plea of urgent private business, for “ Lin- 
gard” was accounted by those who worked 
with him a thoroughly dependable colleague, 
if not an exceptionally brilliant one, and, 
above all things, no shirker. 

And as he set his face towards the town 
again an idea did cometo him. ‘The doctor, 
of course, would know where his patient was, 
and would surely entrust a man with the 
address who could take his oath that he did 
not carry any election rumours, bad or good, 
and that he would probably not wish to speak 
to Mr. Allardyce at all. 

The next thing was to find the doctor— 
not an easy matter; for when the young man 
reached his house, he had already set out 
upon his long country round, and his assistant 
was not even sure to which village he would 
go first. 

Douglas suspected that as quick a way as 
any of meeting with him would be to wait at 
his house till he returned ; but his impatience 
made the thought of that unendurable, and 
he took a horse and dog-cart from the 
“George” inn in Castleford market-place, 
and set off on a long pursuit, which ended 
in his coming across his man in a remote 
country lane, and surprising him by a request 
that he would get down and give him a word 


dn private. 


Dr. Fosbrook was even more surprised 
when he learned what was needed of him, 
especially as Douglas, with his usual shyness 
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of the subject, did not mention his brother’s 
name, but left it to be supposed that he had 
taken all this trouble to discover the where- 
abouts of Mr. Allardyce, whom he was not 
sure that he wanted to see! 

But Dr. Fosbrook was a judge of character, 
as a middle-aged physician is like to be, and 
in his brief professional attendance on 
Douglas Lingard he had judged him to be 
the kind of young man who would not be 
much in earnest over such a matter without 
reason — and that a good reason in every 
sense of the word. 

So after a moment’s thought he gave the 
address—the name of an hotel at a small 
seaside place at the nearest point on the 
coast ; and Douglas hardly waited to thank 
him before springing into his trap and 
driving off at a pace with which Dr. 
Fosbrook’s sober old grey mare could not 
hope to compete. 

It seemed to Douglas that his first bit of 
good luck that day was that, after having 
despaired of doing so, he caught the only 
train at Castleford Station by which he could 
hope to reach Sandport in something less than 
five hours. The journey took up a woeful 
amount of time as it was, and a good deal of 
it was spent in elaborate calculations as to 
how best to get back after the interview 
should be over. The day must needs seem 
very long to Martin Hamerton, and he 
might even—seeing no way of escape, and 
thinking it right to prepare her—tell Celia 
of the disaster that was hanging over them. 
Douglas wished that he had thought to 
conjure Martin at least to say nothing to her 
till he had seen him again; but it was now 
too late to wish that, since he dare not risk 
a telegram which might possibly fall into her 
hands. 

So the journey passed over like a weariful 
dream, till the sight of a waste of low sand- 
hills spiked with blue sand-grass told him 
that his destination was close at hand. 

To find the ‘*Grand Marine Hotel” was 
the work of a moment, and (as he had 
resolved upon the way) he inquired neither 
for his brother nor for Mr. Allardyce, but 
for Frank. 

He had not waited many minutes in the 
shiny dreary reception-room when Frank 
Allardyce came in, his boyish face un- 
wontedly grave and oppressed, as if with 
care. ~ 


Douglas was too full of his own anxieties 
to observe him very closely, but it was 
sufficiently evident that he had expected to 


see some one else and was much dis- 
appointed, 

“TI beg your pardon!” said Douglas 
hurriedly. “J don’t want to disturb your 


father, or you. I only want to see my 
brother; but I thought perhaps the hotel 
people might not know him by name, so I 
asked for you first. Caryl—Caryl is here, 
isn’t he?” 

“Not he! I only wish he was,” said 
Frank Allardyce, in blank surprise. ‘I was 
in two minds whether I shouldn’t wire for 
him to-day, only I knew it would be so 
awfully inconvenient for him to get away just 
now. My father’s very bad; and I’m sure 
I don’t know what to do with him. I 
thought—well—I mean, I only wish Caryl 
was here.” 


CHAPTER X 


A TELEGRAM 


Douctas’s first feeling, even before surprise 
and wonder as to what could have become of 
Caryl, was poignant regret for the precious 
time that had been wasted. So many hours 
more before he could get back to Castleford, 
and if when he got there Caryl was not to be 
found, help might well come too late for his 
friend’s need. 

Driven by this thought, he asked Frank 
Allardyce whether he might possibly be 
allowed to see his father, promising to say 
nothing about the election, even if he should 
be questioned. 

Frank shook his head. 

“T’m afraid he’s too bad to question any- 
body,” he said. ‘ Anyway, he’s asleep now 
at last, under a sleeping draught, and the 
doctor here has absolutely forbidden any one 
to go in at present, except the nurse—she’s 
there, of course. When he wakes, I expect 
he’ll insist on seeing me, and then, if he 
goes on worrying about seeing Caryl, I shall 
have to wire for him, whatever they say.” 

“Even if the doctor forbids any busi- 
ness conversation?” said Douglas, rather 
bitterly. 

‘‘Oh! for that matter I do think it would 
hurt him less to get it off his mind than to 
keep on thinking of it. It’s about these 
election expenses, poor old dad!—he keeps 
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worrying himself about them, because, he 
says, if he doesn’t live to see it through my 
guardians won’t pay Caryl what he promised, 
and it isn’t in his will. If Caryl were only 
here, he’d keep him quiet, business or no 
business—if only that fool of a doctor hadn’t 
packed us off here out of reach of every- 
body!” 

Poor Frank was very near crying, and so 
worked off his feelings in extreme irritability. 
Douglas was sorry enough for him, but had 
no time to spare, even if he could have done 
any good to him by remaining. As regards 
his own errand, there was plainly nothing to 
be done but to snatch a hasty meal in the 
interval before the return train was due, and 
then get back with all speed to the place he 
came from. 

“ You'll see your brother, of course, when 
you get back,” said the unconscious Frank, 
walking with him a few yards from the hotel. 
* Tell him I shan’t wire unless I’m obliged ; 
but if I do, I know he won’t fail to turn up. 
I must send it to him at the ‘ George,’ I 
suppose, as he has his own rooms there now, 
as well as the committee-room. Or—lI don’t 
know—perhaps I’d better send it to his 
friend Mrs. Locke; she’s the only person 
that always knows where he is just now.” 

Douglas made some sort of reply and got 
away, he hardly knew how. He was begin- 
ning to forget his vexation at his useless 
errand in wonder as to whether Mrs, Locke 
had been misinformed, which seemed hardly 
possible, or whether she had drawn upon 
her own imagination in a seemingly audacious 
and gratuitous fashion. 

It was not until he was some miles upon 
his homeward way that light suddenly flashed 
upon the mystery—a lurid sinister light that 
somehow made him sure of something of 
which he had after all no absolute proof. 

“They planned it together! He was 
there with her, within hearing of my voice 
when I asked for him. She went back to 
ask him what she should say, and they agreed 
together to send me on this fool’s errand! 
Fool that I was! and I am too simple even 
now to know what they thought to gain by 
it. But I know, as surely as if I had seen 
him, that he was there in that room with 
her!” 

Hardly since his boyhood had Douglas 
felt that terrible physical throb and jar of 
rage that then had been so familiar to him, 
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the thrill that for an instant blinds the eyes 
and sets every pulse leaping. He had 
thought that he had outgrown it with other 
childish things. And indeed in a moment 
it was gone again, but something as dan- 
gerous remained, a smouldering wrath ready 
at any provocation to leap again into a flame. 

He made a strenuous effort not so much 
to overcome it as to put it for the present on 
one side. Now was not the time to think 
of any wrong or slight done to himself, but 
to do the best that could be done for Martin 
—and Celia. Mr. Allardyce, who might have 
been a standby, was out of the question 
now. Caryl must be appealed to, then— 
must be found, however he might choose to 
hide himself—and be made to give a plain 
yes or no. 

After that—the ominous tingle went through 
Douglas’s nerves again as he thought what 
might come after that—thought of all that he 
had never uttered lest it should lead to a 
quarrel. Little enough had been gained by 
not quarrelling! Would it bea relief to speak 
out at last all the hoarded sense of wrong that 
had been gathering in his heart ever since 
Caryl’s return from India? He supposed 
that it would ; at any rate some sort of expla- 
nation was bound to come now, and he was 
glad to feel that it was inevitable. 

He was too much excited to feel tired, 
even after his sleepless night and all the 
travail of the day; but the rhythmical 
clangour of the train, and the knowledge 
that nothing could be done till he had 
reached his journey’s end, soothed him into 
a rapt visionary state of feeling, in which he 
rehearsed over and over again what he must 
say to Caryl, but could never find any reply 
for his brother to make, or figure to himself 
any end or result, bad or good, of their 
meeting. 

His thoughts must have passed into 
dreams in the end, though he was more 
awake than asleep, for he certainly thought 
that their young tutor, John Ashburton, was 
there in the room with them—John Ashbur- 
ton, who was dead these ten years !—and 
that they were both passionately justify- 
ing themselves to him. But the roar and 
rattle of the train was so loud that Douglas 
could not hear his own protestations, much 
less Caryl’s ; and then he suddenly woke to 
the perception that he was in a railway 
carriage with two dozing strangers, and 
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that when he and his 
brother met there 
would be no _ one 
to stand between 
them. 

Castleford was 
reached at last, and 
the last long level rays 
of the sun were lying 
across the market-place 
as Douglas came up 
from the station, and 
crossed it on his way 
to the “ George.” 

The landlord ad- 
mitted that Mr. Lingard 
was in his rooms, but 
thought he would not 
see anybody: he was 
expecting some gentle- 
men on business at 
eight o’clock, and had 
given orders that he 
was not to be disturbed 
till then. 

“He will see me: 
I am his. brother,” 
said Douglas curtly. 
“ Will you kindly send 
some one to show me 
to his room at once ?” 

The landlord un- 
dertook the office him- 
self, and discussed the prospect of the clec- 
tion in a wheezy undertone as they went up 
the stairs and along the corridor. 

It would be a near shave, he opined, for 
the Conservative interest was very strong, 
and it was a new thing to think seriously of 
getting in a Liberal member. But he 
thought—yes! he really did think—that Mr. 
Lingard would get in—he was a gentleman 
that seemed to have such a power of in- 
spiring confidence. For a stranger, it was 
really wonderful, the confidence he inspired 
in folks, when once they’d seen him and 
heard him speak. For himself, the landlord 
could truly say that he’d never met with a 
gentleman that promised so little and made 
you feel as if you would take his word for 
so much. 

With which he reached the door and 
flung it open, and Douglas stepped in, with 
a recollection in his mind of Mr. Allardyce 
and Frank, who certainly seemed to teel this 





‘Caryl was lying flat on his back with his hands clasped over his 
forehead” 


same confidence, however much or little 
reason they might have for it, and a wonder 
whether it would not fail them if they knew 
even half of what he knew. 

The door softly closed itself by its own 
weight behind him, and he hesitated, for the 
blinds were down, and the room seemed 
almost dark after the sunlit corridor with the 
big west window at the end of it. 

In a moment his eyes grew accustomed to 
the want of light, and he made out that 
beyond the table there was a large old- 
fashioned couch, upon which Caryl was 
lying flat on his back, with his hands clasped 
over his forehead. 

«‘Who’s there?” he asked, without moving. 
«‘T beg your pardon—I must have been half 
asleep—lI did not hear.” 

“T made the landlord bring me up. I 
told him that I must see you,” said Douglas 
gravely. “I wouldn’t have disturbed you, 
but that it is a matter of importance.” 
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At the first sound of his voice Caryl half 
started up, then with a muttered exclamation 
lay down again in the same attitude. 

“Why, Earl! is it you?” he said rather 
confusedly. ‘Excuse me, Sit down, will 
you? I’m listening, but I’ve got a splitting 
headache—I can’t see if I sit upright.” 

“T’m afraid this is not a good time to 
trouble you,” said Douglas stiffly. “I 
would go away now if it were not almost a 
matter of life and death.” 

“Oh! never mind. It is only that when 
I was in India I had a touch of the sun, I 
suppose, and since then, especially when I 
have been about in the heat I wish you 
would sit down !” 

Douglas took a chair, in obedience to the 
tone, which was that of a man whose fretted 
nerves will not let him attend to important 
matters till some trifle that worries them has 
been disposed of. 

“Thanks!” said Caryl. “Go on: tell 
me what you came about. Time was when 
it wouldn’t have needed a matter of life and 
death to bring you here to me: but never 
mind that just now. What is it ?” 

Douglas had rehearsed the story so often 
in his own mind on his way to Sandport 
that he had no need to waste time or words, 
and he did not attempt to make a moving 
tale of it: if the facts did not move his 
auditor, he had no hope of doing so by 
eloquence. 

Caryl still lay in that constrained attitude, 
as if by main force holding his suffering 
sufficiently at bay to permit him to listen 
and to understand. That he did listen and 
understand was evident, though he showed 
no emotion or surprise beyond a half-ejacu- 
lation when the name of Hamerton was first 
mentioned. 

He asked a question or two, much the 
same questions that Douglas himself had 
asked of Martin the night before, and when 
they were answered he lay for a minute or 
two silent, with eyes closed under the shadow 
of his fingers, and lips set closely. 

Then, slightly turning his head, but with- 
out moving his hands, Caryl looked keenly 
at his brother, through the dusk that was 
rapidly deepening as the shadows rose in the 
market-place outside. 

“Why don’t you help them yourself?” he 
said softly. 

Douglas started. Of all possible responses 
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to his appeal—consent, hesitation, demur, 
refusal—he had never imagined ¢his. 

“It becomes you to ask that question !” 
he said, after a moment, with the intense 
quietness of wrath that is beyond words ; 
“you, who know that I have nothing but 
the bare living that I work for, and who 
know so well why. You know as well as I 
do that never in my life have I had a quarter 
of that sum at one time. Heaven knows, if 
I could raise it now, or even half of it, I 
should not be telling you this story. But 
let us leave me and my affairs alone. We 
must quarrel sooner or later, I suppose, but 
I would rather not do it just now, even if it 
were not for this other business. What do 
you mean to do about that?” 

Caryl had dropped his hands, and was 
listening with a frown that seemed to be 
half of pain arid, half of strenuous effort to 
understand. 

““Yes—the Hamertons,” he said slowly, 
“let us settle that first. There’s no time 
to be lost, I think you said? After that, 
there is something else that I must get to 
the bottom of ——” 

—The door was flung open, and the 
landlord’s voice, with a roll of satisfaction, 
announced : 

“Mr. Cribb, Mr. Lawson, and Captain 
Sandford, by appointment.” 

Both brothers rose, Caryl leaning for an 
instant on the end of the sofa and putting 
his hand to his forehead, and Douglas 
drawing back, his heart sinking in mingled 
wrath and despair at the interruption. 

“T believe I had forgotten—I beg your 
pardon, gentlemen,” said Caryl rather 
vaguely. “Mr. Wilson, will you be good 
enough to light the gas? Good evening, 
Mr. Lawson.” 

He shook hands with his inopportune 
visitors, and signed to Wilson, the landlord, 
to find chairs for them ; and from the third 
he turned to Douglas and spoke to him in 
an undertone: 

“J will consider the matter you were 
speaking of,” he said briefly; and if the 
words did not commit him to anything, 
neither did the look of his pale face, with 
the dark shadows under eyes that seemed too 
weary and oppressed to face the light. 

‘‘He puts me off with generalities, as he 
does his constituents,” thought Douglas 
bitterly as he went down the stairs. ‘ I’m 
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afraid they don’t inspire me with the confi- 
dence that others seem to feel!” 

No, it was not confidence, but neither 
was it doubt, only absolute uncertainty. 
Douglas had believed that after his talk with 
his brother he should know at any rate what 
to think of him, which was a thing that he 
had not known for these many months past. 
The Touchstone. would at least have done 
him that good office. But he knew no 
more than before—thanks, perhaps, to the 
political deputation. They had not come 
to an understanding, but neither had they 
quarrelled, and somehow he was more glad 
of that than he would have expected to be. 

He had promised himself to look in at 
the Dower House on his way home, either 
with good news or bad. But now that he 
had neither he did not dare to call. There 
seemed little good in confessing to Martin 
that his secret had been told to a man who 
had not said whether he would help or not. 
That much would only serve to make his 
suspense more painful; but it would cost 
more equivocation than Douglas felt equal 
to, to have any conversation with his friends 
and not betray what his day’s occupation 
had been. So he wrote a line on the back 
of an old letter, begging Martin to hope for 
the best and at least to tell his sister nothing 
till he should be absolutely obliged. This 
he sent in to the Dower House by an urchin 
whom he captured in the road; and took 
his own weary way up to High Ashes, where 
he soon went to bed, too dead tired to be 
kept awake even by personal wrongs or 
vicarious anxieties. 


Douglas hoped that he might not meet 
Mrs. Locke as he went down to work the 
next morning. To a temper such as his 
there was no sort of satisfaction in the idea 
of speaking his mind to that lady, since if 
she and Caryl had combined to cheat him, 
Caryl’s part in the affair was more than 
sufficient to swamp the thought of hers. 
But neither did he want to have to be civil 
to her, and as he passed her cottage he took 
the other side of the lane, and did not lift 
his eyes to her window. 

There was nothing for it but to go to 
work as usual. Caryl knew where to find 
him, if he had anything to say; and if Caryl 
did decide to get the Hamertons out of their 
trouble he would surely have the .consider- 
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ation to let their friend and advocate know. 
If he had not, Douglas could not help it: he 
must wait till Martin himself came to tell 
him, either of his calamity or of his 
deliverance. 

The day passed heavily by, seeming none 
the shorter because the young man was more 
than a little weary still; though he could 
have made light enough of his fatigue if a 
word of good news had come to lighten his 
labours. But no news, good or bad, came 
his way, and he thought bitterly of how little 
trouble it would have cost Caryl to write 
him one line, and of how impossible it was 
for him to ask anybody what he would give 
so much to know. 

‘« Martin will think that I have not stirred 
a finger to help him, and I can’t for very 
shame tell him what it is that I have done, 
especially as it has probably been quite 
useless.” 

It was with mingled anxiety and reluctance 
that he drew near to the Dower House on 
his way home that evening, almost afraid to 
pass it lest he should see some one or some- 
thing that would confirm his worst fears, or 
at least should meet Martin and be questioned 
by him. 

But without any encounter he reached a 
point from which the house and garden 
could be surveyed while he himself remained 
unseen, and the peaceful look ot the whole 
scene brought him, in spite of reason, some 
consolation. It did not seem possible that 
it should all look so exactly as usual if there 
was sorrow and disgrace within; and while 
he was comforting himself with that thought 
Douglas heard a sound that confirmed the 
impression—Celia’s voice, clear and sweet as 
ever, calling to the tame doves that had their 
home in the top of the ivy-covered plant- 
house at the end of one of the walks. He 
could not see her, but he could hear her 
light foot on the ground, and the flutter of 
wings as the doves flew down in answer to 
her call, and then even a little loving 
nonsense which she was talking to them as 
they softly but pertinaciously squabbled over 
the grain in her hand. 

Plainly she had heard nothing as yet to 
disturb her peace, and Douglas drew noise- 
lessly back and went on up the lane, wonder- 
ing where Martin was, and whether Caryl 
had really done anything, or whether Daly 
had merely delayed to strike his blow. 
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caught up the letter, and 
tore it open without wait- 
ing to scrutinise the out- 
side of it, confident that 
it was from Martin, 
and would end his sus- 
pense one way or the 
other. 

The first enclosure 
that met his eye was the 
familiar thin pink paper 
of a telegraph form, on 
which, in the customary 
scrawl, was written : 


‘* Father not worse, but 
will be if we cannot pacify 
him. Come at once if you 
possibly can. Frank.” 


Perplexed, Douglas 
stared at this missive, 
wondering why it should 
have been sent to him, 
and, above all, why it 
should arrive in such a 
manner. Then he felt 
again in the envelope to 
see if it might contain 
something in the nature 

of an explanation. This 
time he drew out a half- 
sheet of paper, on which 
was written in Mrs. 
Locke’s hand : 


‘*As he entered the house Mrs Tomlinson called to him from the kitchen” 


He was afraid, very much afraid, that this 
lengthening of their tranquillity merely meant 
the latter. If Caryl had interposed he 
surely would have done it hours since ; and 
then, if Ae had not cared to do so, Martin 
would have taken some steps to let Douglas 
know the happy result of his intercession. 

So, tossed between hope and fear, and 
with fear prevailing, the young man reached 
High Ashes. And ashe entered the house, 
Mrs. Tomlinson called to him from her 
kitchen, just as she had done on that May 
evening when he had first met Celia 
Hamerton. 

“ There’s a letter for you in yonder, Mr. 
Lingard. Came this afternoon.” 

Douglas hurried forward into the room, 


“T send you this, 
which has just reached 
me. I suppose you will have to go; but it 
is a pity it should happen just now. 
‘Yours, D. L.” 


Douglas snatched up the envelope again. 
The address, too, was in Mrs. Locke’s 
writing, and it was undoubtedly “ C. Lingard, 
Esq.,” though to a hasty glance the initial 
looked not unlike a “D.” He remembered 
now that Frank had talked of sending his 
telegram through Mrs. Locke, trusting to her 
knowledge of Caryl’s engagements. Her 
knowledge had failed her, it seemed, though 
how her missive had found its way to High 
Ashes Douglas could not conceive. Anyhow, 
there lay the telegram—miles away from the 
hands that should have received it hours ago. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE subject of the December competition 
was announced in our September number. 
The prizes for the present month are awarded 
as follows : 


“THE PICTURE THAT IMPRESSED 
ME THE MOST.” 


I 


“ The Light of the World.” 


Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if any 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him and he with 
me.—Rev., iii. 20, 


THe lessons taught us by this beautiful 
picture, painted by Holman Hunt, are so 
manifold and varied that one is tempted to 
call it a pictorial sermon; perhaps the two 
lessons that stand out most clearly defined 
are Jove and patience. 

From the eyes of our divine Master there 
seems to shine out a glimpse of His infinite 
and tender love, that love which is above all 
other love, the love that wrought redemption 
for perishing sinners. The whole face ap- 
pears to wear the impress of His ineffable 
patience and yearning tenderness, ‘and 
tears His face have marred.” 

The long, seamless garment, in which the 
divine person is robed, appears white; it is 
said that the hue is wonderfully produced by 
the lights reflected on it from the moon and 
the lamp ; its spotless purity reminds us of 
Christ’s sinlessness. 

Over this is seen the mantle, worn by 
the High Priest, glittering with jewels; the 
clasp consists of a facsimile of the breast- 
plate, joined by a cross to a circular jewel, 
with a device engraven on it, which is sug- 
gestive of the ornament worn by the priests 
of the heathen world ; surely this brings to 
our remembrance the text, “‘ That He might 
reconcile both” (i.e, the Jew and Gentile) 
*‘ unto God in one body by the cross.” 

The crown of thorns has blossomed into 
leaves; the thorns could not remain when 
Christ entered heaven, as they are a part of 
earth’s curse. 

In our Saviour’s hand we see a lamp (its 


seven sides betokening the seven churches 
CXVIIT—s0 


of Asia); this lamp is emblematic of His 
Church, which lights up earth’s surrounding 
darkness. 

At the threshold of the door (which de- 
notes the sinner’s heart) grow the poisonous 
hemlock, the tares, and ivy ; the latter is the 
emblem of friendship, and we need to exer- 
cise caution in the choice of our friends ; 
we must be careful that no intimate acquaint- 
ance aids in keeping Christ out of our hearts, 
like the spray of ivy trailing across the door 
which appears, in the picture, to help so 
effectually to bar the Saviour’s entrance. 

The latch is on the inside of the door, 
signifying that only the sinner’s free will can 
open it and admit the blessed Jesus. 

In the distance glides the River of Life, and 
beyond it the sky, tinged with the blush of 
dawn, solemnly reminding us that “ the day 
is at hand.” 

Surely, as we look once more at Christ’s 
earnest face, as He stands listening for the 
slightest sound from within, we think of the 
closing lines of the late Dr. Walsham How’s 
hymn— 

O Lord, with shame and sorrow 
We open now the door; 
Dear Saviour, enter, enter, 
And leave us never more, 
ETHEL PaGeEt Jutius, Brighton. 


II 


“ Faith and Reason” 
I THINK one of the pictures which impressed 
me the most in years gone by was Sir Noel 
Paton’s “ Faith and Reason.” Each time I 
saw it there seemed something fresh in it; 
some new and beautiful idea unfolded itself. 

The two mental properties of Faith and 
Reason are represented by two figures—the 
one toiling, the other floating up a steep 
mountain-side. 

“Reason” is a warrior, clad in armour 
and sword in hand with which he cautiously 
feels each step he takes. Evidently he fears 
attack, as he fights his way upwards through 
the mist with deep thought and pains. His 
eyes are bent upon his footsteps, and lines of 
care are marked upon his forehead. Upwards 
is his aim, although his gaze is fixed on earth, 
that steep mountain path he has to climb. 
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“Faith” is his companion—a female figure 
clothed in white, with a girdle of diamonds, 
which flash the many coloured rays of light. 

Upwards is her aim, and upwards is her 
earnest gaze ; her whole attitude is upwards, 
and as a consequence the light from above, 
upon which her steadfast eyes are fixed, falls 
upon her like a glory. We note the adoring 
expression of the face, the folded hands, the 
wings outstretched and coloured as the rain- 
bow. Indeed the colouring of the whole 
figure is most emblematically ethereal. 

There are mists about the feet of both 
these figures, but while in the case of 
Reason our thoughts are concentrated upon 
the footsteps and the mists (the doubts, the 
difficulties, and the perplexities), in that of 
Faith the light above is the most prominent 
feature. 

Another thing which strikes us is that 
Reason is resting upon Faith ; even though 
he is so carefully picking his way they are not 
separated, and Faith will lead him up. 

Now one lesson we may learnis that Faith 
and Reason must never be separated. With 
all our reasoning, Faith must always be our 
guide, under all circumstances of life and 
thought. God gives man a reasoning faculty, 
but God especially gives Faith. 

There are some things in life before which 
Reason fails, but Faith then comes in and 
says, “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?” “ Thou shalt know hereafter.” 
Thomas was under the influence of Reason 
alone when he said, “ Except I shall see in His 
hands the print of the nails . . . I will not be- 
lieve.” Peter was governed by both Faith and 
Reason when he exclaimed, “‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” For there is always Reason in true 
Faith. There have been many mighty intel- 
lects in the world, but the mightiest have 
been those who were guided by the God- 
given angel of Faith. 


Jane R. Wane, Lancaster. 


III 
* Christ in the Wilderness” 


A PICTURE which has much impressed me is 
one by Sir Noel Paton. I am not sure of 
its exact title, but the subject is Christ 
asleep in the Wilderness with the Devil 
watching His slumbers. The theme is most 
powerfully handled, but I will remark at the 


outset that the lesson I draw from it is 
probably one at variance with the artist’s 
intention or inspiration. 

In the forefront lies the figure of the 
world’s Redeemer, prone upon the ground, 
His head pillowed upon the stones of the 
desert ; gentleness, repose, trust, and lowli- 
ness are some of the characteristics of this 
study. But the object which rivets our 
gaze, fascinating the imagination with almost 
painful intensity, is the form of the Prince 
of Darkness, seated by the unconscious 
sleeper’s side. Clothed in no garb but the 
beauty of the sublimely human form, one 
elbow resting on his knee, he waits in an 
attitude of keen watchfulness, the fervour of 
his heart’s communings imprinted on _ his 
visage. It is the fallen archangel we have 
before us, such a figure as Milton portrays, 
with something of sublime grandeur and 
noble regret tingeing the hopelessness of his 
rebellion. The whole frame and counte- 
nance breathe unyielding force ; the glamour 
of evil is working there with magnetic 
influence; and through it all is woven a 
deep-seated bitterness of discontent, a 
yearning, perhaps, for fallen heights, but a 
spirit which can neither bend nor swerve, 
ready to crush with relentless cruelty any im- 
peding obstruction. It has adangerouslyallur- 
ing attraction, this giant image of strength, 
with power to inspire allegiance even to the 
world’s end. 

It seems to me that the painter has here 
given us a vivid portrayal of the world’s idea 
of Christ and Satan. Sin, in its subtle 
allurement, enticing us with a treacherous 
semblance of beauty, stands out a grand 
conception; and in contrast a sleeping 
Christ of whom the world might say, “‘ There 
is no beauty that we should desire him” ; 
the despised and rejected Nazarene whose 
patient gentleness makes no appeal to the 
passionate or sensuous side of humanity. 

But is this a trué presentment? Surely 
** He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep.” Where are the noble power 
and fire that flashed forth from the denouncer 
of hypocrisy and deceit; that dazzlingly stern 
purity which caused all that was foul and 
impure to slink shamefaced away, but drew 
the penitent sinner to it by its yearning 
tenderness? Again, where is the lurid 


hideousness of Sin, ignoble and hateful in 
its nakedness? Surely it needs the candle 
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of God’s spirit to reveal the truth that the 
scales may fall from our eyes, that Sin no 
longer should entice us with its sinister 
attractiveness, but that we should bend 
before the ennobling and compelling majesty 
of the Great Advocate of mankind. 


M. Ettiot, Camberley. 


IV 
“ Christ leaving the Prztorium” 


Many who have seen Doré’s great pic- 
ture ‘*Christ leaving the Pretorium” will 
feel as I do that this is the picture of all 
others which lives and glows in the mind’s 
picture gallery years after the real “viewing” 
took place. “That sweet, sad face of 
Christ,” that benign and patient figure 
passing calmly through the mocking crowd 
and by the fainting awe-stricken women, to 
me, at least, will always be an inspiration, a 
joy in retrospect, and among many favourites 
the greatest of all. 

The wonderful manner in which the great 
painter has depicted the different expres- 
sions and various attitudes of the crowd, 
the dazzling Oriental colours contrasting 
with the pure white robe of the central 
figure of the Saviour, do much to lend their 
charm to the whole; but it is more than 
this, it is the conviction which is forced 
upon one at the first glance that this is a 
painted poem, which accounts most largely 
for the fascination it exerts. 

It is said that Doré repainted three parts 
of this picture, sacrificing months of arduous 
labour, on account of the adverse criticism of 
a friend whose opinion he valued. It was 
not until two years later that the present 
work of art was completed, and whatever 
the cost of hard labour and thoughtful skill 
put into it, here it remains, and all who will 
may enjoy its great beauty. 

The lessons taught me have been, I think, 
like most of our best lessons, unconscious 
ones; but perhaps I may try to define a 
few. My thoughts of the Redeemer have 
been, perhaps, more tangible since I saw 
“Christ leaving the Pretorium”; the divinity 
and humanity combined in His person, 
somewhat easier to realise; then the nobility 
and grandeur of the picture, together with 
the thought that the one portrayed is our 
Great Exemplar, has made the sufferings of 
our human lot more possible to meet ina 
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reverential spirit—“ nevertheless not my will, 
but Thine, be done.” 

If the All-holy One could so meekly bear 
cruel mockings and jeers as are here sug- 
gested, how ought not we to en leavour to 
walk, to whom He has given “an example 
that we should follow His steps ?” 

E. S. A., Stroud. 


We have pleasure in finding place for the 
following picture: 


“The Huguenot Lovers” 


Or all the pictures that I have ever seen, 
“The Huguenot Lovers,” by Sir John E. 
Millais, is the one that has impressed me 
most. It tells a magnificent, inspiring story. 
A man—a Huguenot—is being besought by 
the maiden whom he loves to adjure his 
faith—to consent to have bound round his 
arm the badge that will proclaim him a 
partisan of Guise, and so secure him im- 
munity from persecution. ‘Time presses ; 
enemies are near at hand: the Huguenot 
must decide right speedily whether he shall 
wear the badge or not. He takes one 
lingering, earnest look at the girl before him. 
Truly she is passing beautiful, he thinks, 
and ’twould be sweet to wed her, and live 
with her in peace and happiness until a 
good old age. But in a moment there 
comes to him the thought of God. His 
mind is made up. With a firm, yet tender, 
expression on his face, he gently repulses the 
entreating maiden. 

“ Sweetheart,” you can almost hear him 
gravely saying, ‘thou art beside thyself. In 
calmer mood thou wouldst never urge me 
thus to forget my duty toward my God. 
Were I to wear this badge I should be dis- 
honouring His great name; I should be a. 
coward; and thou wouldst not have me that. 
Yea, I know full well how thou dost love 
me, and thou knowest how I love thee too ; 
but think, our love for God, should it not be 
greater even than the love we bear each 
other?” 

Then I can imagine that the maiden is 
silent; but she gazes up into her lover’s 
face, and feels that he isa man. And she 
is right ; he is a man—a man compacted of 
such stuff as heroes are made of,a man who 
can be faithful unto death. We are none of 
us subjected to persecution for our religious 
opinions nowadays, and we, therefore, can- 
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not show our courage in exactly the same 
way as did the Huguenot ; but we can show 
it ina thousand other ways, for in no age 
was true manhood more needed than in the 
present, 

J. H. C., Upper Clapton. 


SAYINGS OF CHILDREN 


Our readers, we have no doubt, will be glad 
to see the following incidents selected from 
competitive papers for which we had no room 
last month: 


A LITTLE girl one day ran crying to her 
mother, “Oh, mother! Sister says we are 
made out of the horrid dust in the roads; 
please say it is not true!” “ But,” inter- 
rupted the elder child in a comforting tone, 
“T don’t mean the common dust like we have 
in the streets here ; the dust we are made of 
came from Jerusalem or some other holy city.” 


M. Hanpcock, Penarth, 


Two children were at play, and were speaking 
of their dear old uncle, who had lost an eye 
and injured one of his hands by an accidental 
shot. One of them queried, “ Where is his 
hand?” The other replied, “‘ Oh, they buried 
it in the ground.” “ And where is his eye?” 
demanded the first one. “ Oh, that’s gone up 
to heaven, and is looking at God.” 

An inspector of schools was questioning a 
class of infants, and said, “ Now, children, 
can you tell me who made you?” A little 
girl replied, “God made me so big (measuring 
the size of a baby), and the rest I growed 
myself.” 


ADELAIDE L, FARRELL, Wimbledon, 


One autumn day, after a very stormy night, 
which had blown all the leaves from a syca- 
more-tree opposite our window, my little boy, 
aged three years, said, “Oh, mummie, look, 
the tree is stretching up its arms to heaven 
to shake hands with God.” 


E. A. Arxin, Wigton. 


WHEN bedtime came round, little H. was 
very tired and sleepy. ‘ Nursie,” he said, 
“‘ may I say my prayers to-night as you say 
yours?” How is that?” she asked in 
surprise, ‘ You kneel down, but you don’t 
say anyfing.” 


M. B. WELts, Kingsbarns, N.B. 


A LITTLE girl of five years old was over- 
heard one day talking to her brother, of the 
age of three. He had been naughty and was 
not doing credit to her training, so she said 
very reproachfully, “Oh, Johnny, you’re not 
growing up the sort of man I expected you 
to be.” 

The same little girl was staying among the 
mountains. She ran to her mother one even- 
ing as the sun was setting witha purple glow, 
and, taking hold of her skirt, dragged her out, 
shouting, “Oh, muvver, muvver, look, look! 
the mountains is all covered wiv vi’lets.” 


M. Ruts Asusy, Keswick. 


A MOTHER was bending over her little son 
who was saying his evening prayer, so did 
not observe that his brother had come 
slyly up and tickled his feet; but pre- 
sently she was startled by hearing him say, 
“ Please, God, ’scuse me whilst I go and kick 
Harry.” 

A little girl who lived in H » York- 
shire, was very desirous so see God. Her 
mother told her she could not ; but when in 
the summer she was going to the seaside, she 
said, with great delight, to her mother, ‘* Now 
I shall see God, for the Bible says : ‘ He holds 
the sea in the hollow of His hand,’ so I must 
see Him.” 





Jane Wricut, E. Dereham. 


A DEAR little boy who went to church for 
the first time was asked what they did there. 
“Oh,” said he, “they sunged and they 
pwayed, and they sunged again ‘Glory be to 
the Father’; and then, turning to his mother 
with a look of love, he added, “and to dear 
mother, too!” 

A little boy when told to say his prayers, 
knelt down and said, “ O God, do make mea 
good child, and if at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try, try again.” 


Mrs. CATTERMOLE, Chard. 


In my father’s family the children were ex- 
pected on Sunday afternoons to write out a 
verse or verses suitable to the day. A new 
baby had lately come into the family, so one 
little girl wrote and gave to her mother: 


May He whose cradle was a manger 
Bless and keep the babe from danger. 


E. L. C., Toronto, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


T was my good fortune to tour through Devon- 
shire recently on my bicycle, and I found that 
some of the hills were no joke to negotiate: a 

straight three or four miles up, and not seldom 
the same distance down, with more walking than 
riding both ascending and descending. In conse- 
quence one is tempted to call at farmhouses and 
ask for the favour of a glass of milk every now 
and again. 

Never did milk seem so delicious as on some of 
the hot rides, and the cool shade of the farmhouse 
kitchen was a place to linger in. A hearty welcome 
was always given us. The door of one farmhouse 
was opened by a young girl in clean pink frock and 
white apron, and she, like Lorna Doone, adorned 
the dress the more. Gladly she brought us what 
we asked for. ‘It’s the most delicious milk I 
ever tasted,” I exclaimed, handing her the empty 
glass, 

“Can I have another ?” 

She brought it, and again I emptied it. 

‘* Delicious?” she asked with a mischievous 
glance. 

‘“‘ Delicious,” I said emphatically. ‘* Now what 
have I to pay?” 

“More delicious than London milk — much 
more?’ she soliloquised for my benefit. 

“‘Much more,” I broke in enthusiastically, 

** And you'd pay in London—— ?”’ 

«A penny a glass.” 

“Then you'll just pay double here, seeing it’s so 
very delicious.’ And laughing merrily she held 
out a missionary box, and as we put in our pay- 
ment for the milk we voted that the heathen hada 
very clever little collector in the Devonshire Hills, 





SHE was a buxom looking woman with geniality 
written on every line of her face, and an Inn with 
such a landlady could not fail to turn out well, 
We were soon sitting down to a good meal, and in 
her hearty homely way our hostess inquired how 
we liked the dish. 

“ Fairly,” I replied guardedly, remembering how 
the price of milk had been gauged. 

“Only fairly! You're the first who hasn't liked it 
better than that.” She was sadly disappointed, 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, I thought, 
I'll have another plateful. If she was going to charge 
double—well, she must. ‘‘It’s delicious,” I said, 
as at the farm, intending, when the time for settle- 
ment came, to have a little fun over the meaning of 
that word in Devonshire. She brightened up at 
once, 

Later we asked for the bill. ‘‘ Rather stiff,” we 
commented. She thought for a moment, became 
quite serious, and then said: ‘‘ Well, I suppose 


you're on the way home, eh? I remember, when I 
was young, what a poor road the way home from a 
holiday was compared with the road out. Well, 
now, you said the food was delicious, and to see 
you enjoy it was worth half the bill. Just pay me 
the other half.” But her would-be generosity 
quite upset our calculation respecting the result of 
saying things were delicious. 





PETER LomBarbD, of the Church Times, is responsible 
for this little holiday story: A parson, staying in 
Wales, went with his three sisters, the other day to 
climb Snowdon, After a long and tiring climb of 
some three hours they arrived at the summit, and 
sat down to enjoy some sandwiches, &c., which 
the parson had carried all the way in a brown- 
paper parcel. The string was cut. Four pairs of 
eyes looked eagerly and hungrily at the parcel. 
The paper was unfolded, and some nightshirts 
were exposed to view! The parson had taken the 
wrong parcel ! 

Ir is instructive to notice that Dr. Green in his 
“History of The Religious Tract Society ” brings 
together many instances of conversion through 
the medium of translated leaflets and special selected 
books. Among the tracts in Tahitian was ‘“‘ The 
Sinner’s Friend." Its esteemed author, grateful for 
the numerous instances of conversion effected 
through its instrumentality, gave 20,000 copies of 
the translation for circulation in theislands. About 
2000 copies were sent to Rarotonga, and were read 
and well received by the natives. Soon after their 
arrival the Rev. A. Buzacott forwarded toits author 
an autograph letter from Makea David, the king of 
Rarotonga, in answer to one written to Makea, the 
late king. In this letter he stated that ‘‘ Makea died 
with faith in the blood of Jesus the Messiah,” and 
added, ‘‘I understand the little book, ‘ The Sinner’s 
Friend,’ a book very excellent and enlightening to 
read.” es 

A FEw specimens from one year’s correspondence 
produces a whole crop of like results. From 
Corunna we have the story of a woman who could 
find no peace until a Spanish Christian gave her 
the tract ‘‘A Saviour for You.’’ From Valencia 
and Figueras there are testimonies to the change 
wrought through one tract, ‘‘On Blasphemy.” 
From Oporto there comes an interesting narrative 
ofa change from self-righteousness to meekness and 
humility through reading the Portuguese transla- 
tion of ‘ Saved at Sea." Passing northwards, we 
read how in a poor Norwegian village a tract ‘‘ On 
Bible Reading,” left in the table-drawer of a little 
inn, led to the study of the Scriptures, and this again 
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toChrist. From Emden it is told how the reading 
of James’s ‘‘ Anxious Enquirer” led a young man to 
religious decision. From Anitah in Asiatic Turkey 
we learn that ‘' Jessica’s First Prayer” has been a 
great message for good to several girls; and one 
bright interesting boy of fifteen years, slowly wasting 
by incurable disease, being given ‘‘ Little Pillows” 
in Turkish to read, found from it such help and peace 
that the very mention of the book to his friends now 
brings tears to their eyes as they remember the 
comfort it was to him on his dying pillow. 





Tue Rev. R. H. Quick was one of those who 
accomplish an important work and yet remain 
unknown to the world at large. He had at onetime 
or another been connected with no less than eleven 
schools. To him the teaching of the young was the 
most attractive of sciences ; he studied the different 
educational systems of the greatest exponents of 
teaching and published his investigations under the 
title of ‘‘ Essays on Educational Reformers.” His 
volume found its way steadily into the hands of 
schoolmasters and taught them to apply in their 
own teaching what was best in a variety of original 
educational methods, In this way he exercised a 
far-reaching influence in the training of the young. 
By this volume he earned the gratitude of a large 
number of his colleagues in this country and the 
United States. Those who derived help from his 
book will welcome the ‘‘ Life and Remains” which 
the University Press of Cambridge have brought out, 
It consists for the most part of pithy paragraphs 
into which Mr. Quick has condensed his view on 
any item of interest which came under his notice’ 
He has a fund of recollections of schoolboy life, 





Even a child feels the keen cutting laugh of 
ridicule; the boy at school will willingly take a 
severe punishment rather than lay himself open to 
be the butt of his schoolfellows. A certain master, 
Mr. Quick recounts, objected to his boys eating in 
school time, and to prevent it set aside a severe 
regular punishment. For a long time the offence 
ceased, but one day he observed a boy just in front 
of him moving his jaws. 

“You are eating,” said the master, ‘bring me 
what you have.” 

The boy produced from his pocket an old looking 
piece of cocoa-nut ice. The master was very 
angry, and gave him the allotted punishment. 
After school the boy came up to him apologeti- 
cally, and said, 

“I wasn’t eating, sir.” 

“I saw you,” said the master. 

‘No, sir, I was getting my false teeth right. I 
have false teeth.” 

And the master found that the boy had cheerfully 
borne his punishment, though quite innocent of the 
offence, rather than confess to the form that he 
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had false teeth, and so make himself a mark for his 
companions’ ridicule, 


HERE is an extract from a Harrow boy’s facetious 
essay on the comparison of a Spartan and an English 
education. ‘ The education of a Spartan and of an 
English boy were much the same. They both under- 
go a great many hardships. One difference is that 
deformed babies in Sparta were killed on a mountain 
by their mothers, and deformed English babies are 
generally killed by doctors and surgeons. Then 
they both go to school, but the one was flogged 
on an altar till the blood came, the other is stripped 
on the block in Fourth Form room. The Spartan 
boy was given a small quantity of good food, the 
English boy a small quantity of bad. One had to 
hunt for it on the mountains, and the other in 
Fuller’s (the Harrow tuck shop). One cost labour 
the other money. . . . The Spartan was allowed to 
buy very little and had very little money. English 
boys are restricted in the same way soon after the 
beginning of the term. But the Spartans used 
bars of iron, while the English use gold and silver, 
and, later on, copper. On the whole a Spartan 
boy was rather the best off, because in their history 
there is no mention of Greek verb card punish- 
ments, reps, compulsory football, going to bathe 
only once a day, cricket fagging, several other 
things, and extra school.” 





Miss Lroyp of Torquay sends some additional 
particulars about the Swami,a portrait of whom 
appeared on page 529. Sri Swami Bhasharanand 
Saraswati was born at midnight of the Aswin Suhla 
(7 Saptami) Sambat 1890,in Mauze Maithelalpur, in 
Pargana Shivaragpur, P.O. Shiuli, Zilla Cawnpur. 
He is a Thangahubja Brahmin, a Misra of Hemahar 
and comes of a very noble and pious family. After 
being invested with the sacred thread he studied 
grammar, rhetoric, and the Vedas. He was married 
and a son was born tohim., In his seventeenth 
year he left the Grihastasram, thinking the magni- 
ficence of the world as vain and transitory, and took 
to travel. During the course of seven years he 
visited Hariduar, Dwarha, and such other holy 
places. In the meantime he went on perfecting 
his spiritual knowledge. In his twenty-fourth year 
he entered into the Sanyasasram. Two years later 
he gave up the Dand (the sacred stick) and clothings 
at the sacred bank of the Ganges, reserving a 
haupin. When he came to Benares he gave up 
this haupin also, and took up his abode at Anand 
Bag, better known as the monkey temple. Here 
the people come to worship him as a god. His 
fame has travelled so far and wide that distinguished 
people from all parts of the world come to see him, 
and he receives them all alike without any per- 
sonal consideration. He never accepts any gift or 
present. For the last twenty-four years he has 
been living constantly at Benares. 
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THE MONTH 


HE conflict with ritualism has entered upon 
a new stage. The Bishops have begun to 
take action, Several of them have com- 
municated the Archbishops’ decision to the clergy 
affected by it, and have asked to be assured of 
speedy compliance. At present there areno means 
of forecasting what the result will be, but some of 
the clergy who have been most prominent in ritual 
excesses have expressed their intention of sub- 
mitting under protest, with the reservation that 
incense and processional lights may still be used 
apart from the communion service, and that their 
submission remains good only so long as the 
present Archbishop continues in his office. Lord 
Halifax, the President of the English Church 
Union, after a time of silence, has published a 
manifesto that has given much offence, and has led 
the Dean of Rochester and others to resign their 
membership of the Union. Lord Halifax exhorts 
the laity to stand by their clergy in any event-- 
advice which, as the Dean points out, is subversive 
of Church discipline; it means that if an incum- 
bent, however youthful, inexperienced and ignorant, 
defies his bishop, his parishioners are to abet him 
in mutiny. For the clergy, Lord Halifax has 
practically no counsel, save in so far as he protests 
against the “opinion,"’ or against the reasons on 
which it is based. But his letter is the utterance 
of a man who feels that for the time at any rate his 
cause is hopeless, 





Tue outlook in South Africa darkens every day, 
and the unfortunate debate in the Raad, with its 
reckless abuse, has seriously impaired the prospects 
of peace. The British nation—with insignificant 
exceptions—is resolved to maintain the imperial 
suzerainty that the Boersdenounce or deny. They 
do not believe that the warrants to arrest the 
journalists in Johannesburg were issued without 
the knowledge and consent of the law officers of 
the Transvaal, and they resent this impudent 
attempt to stifle the voice of public opinion. 
They have noted also a distinct change of tone 
since the arms and the ammunition at first detained 
by the Portuguese authorities have reached their 
destination. But even now, in spite of insult and 
provocation, there is no general desire for war, 
and nine men out of ten among us would be thank- 
ful if South Africa were to be spared the horrors of 
a fierce campaign and the lasting rancour that 
battle leaves behind. At the same time there are 
some things which we shall not concede. Our 
supremacy, now that it has been challenged, will 
be established at all costs; and after the recent 
exhibition in the Raad, the security that we shall 
demand for the protection of our citizens and the 


preservation of our interests will be far more 
substantial than what would have satisfied us a 
short time ago. It would be folly to trust to a 
good feeling that exists only in imagination. 





Tuis month English Presbyterianism takes posses- 
sion of the new college for its ministers at 
Cambridge. Principal Dykes and his colleagues 
have already left Regent’s Park, and their students 
will join them in the course of a few days. The 
College buildings are practically completed, so that 
regular work can begin at once. This return of 
Nonconformist theology to the ancient universities 
after more than two hundred years of exile and 
estrangement is a sign of the times. It carries 
forward the restoration of national institutions to 
national uses, It also expresses the growing con- 
sciousness in all Churches of the need of a ministry 
thoroughly educated and equipped for their work. 
At Oxford the Congregationalists have Mansfield 
College, which for several years has rendered in- 
valuable service to all the Free churches. Now 
the Presbyterians will have Westminster College 
at Cambridge. And there are signs that it may not 
be long before the Wesleyans follow these examples, 
They may be attracted to Cambridge by the 
presence of the Leys School—as prosperous under 
Mr. Barber as it was under Dr. Moulton, and now 
in large measure relieved of its burden of debt. If 
they go there, it will be to strengthen a strong 
position: some of their leaders, no doubt, would 
prefer to secure a centre of Methodist life and 
influence at Oxford as well. 


MANCHESTER will possess an almost priceless gift 
in the magnificent library that Mrs. Rylands has 
presented to the city. The famous Althorp col- 
lection, which she bought entire from Earl Spencer, 
is but a part of its wealth, and the building in 
which the library will be stored is in every way 
worthy of its contents. Without the faintest desire 
to disparage the wisdom or the generosity of those 
who enrich our great towns with parks or with 
hospitals, we are glad that in this case munificence 
has chosen to aim at something higher than 
recreation or health. For such an institution, with 
the associations and influences that rapidly gather 
round it, should do much to foster and develop the 
intellectual life that finds too little encouragement 
in our great centres of population at the present 
time, We do our best for elementary schools and 
for local colleges, but there we stop, and the 
interests and activities that lie beyond are starved. 
Manchester already has a college of which it is 
justly proud. The Rylands Library may help to 
give it a race of scholars, 
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THE trial at Rennes has ended disastrously for the 
credit of the French Army, if not of the French 
nation. The officers of the court-martial have 
once more allowed themselves to be overcome by 
personal or professional prejudice. They have 
listened to their generals when they should have 
weighed the evidence. Passion and the poisoned 
weapons that passion has employed have been too 
strong for the truth. The miserable victim of 
fraud and forgery has been condemned upon a 
charge that the whole civilised world outside of 
France knows to be false. The crime—one of the 
basest and blackest inhistory—has been committed, 
not in acorner, but with all Europe looking on. It 
is impossible to believe that the verdict is final. 
There is still justice in France, The ordinary 
courts of Jaw will never tolerate the methods of 
Colonel Jouaust and his colleagues; and if there is 
any constitutional remedy for righting so grievous 
a wrong, we may feel confident that it will not be 
overlooked. But unfortunately the civil Govern- 
ment is weak. It is surrounded by foes, assailed 
on all sides by conspiracy which it hardly dares to 
crush, And the danger of cancelling a military 
verdict may be held to be so grave that the Presi- 
dent and his Ministers may leave one man to suffer 
rather than run the risk of a national catastrophe, 
But if terror thus prevails over conscience, the 
doom of France is sealed ; for where justice is no 
longer supreme and sacred, national ruin is inevit- 
able, even if delayed. 


PrUSSIAN politics are strangely confused just now. 
The German Emperor is the leader of innovation ; 
his opponents are the defenders of the constitution. 
The great canal project has led to the trouble. 
The rivers of Prussia, as the map shows, practically 
run one way ; it is easy to travel by them between 
north and south; they give no help between east 


and west. For cross communication canals are 
necessary. A beginning had already been made; 
now it was proposed to complete the connection 
between the Elbe and the Rhine. The vested 
interests were at once in arms. A motley crowd, 
manufacturers, coalowners, and farmers, who feared 
that their monopolies might be affected, combined 
against the Government, aided by the Clerical and 
the Conservative parties in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and this combination threw out the 
bill, sacrificing the good of the Prussian people as 
a whole to the interest of a section. It is, in fact, 
economic Protection on a scale and in a form 
happily unknown to us in this country. The 
Emperor, thwarted by his accustomed friends and 
supported by his opponents, isindignant. He says 
plainly that the bill will be brought in again, and 
that he is determined to carry it through; but he 
does not intend to force on a second struggle until 
he has disciplined his recalcitrant allies, To that 
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end several provincial officials—stipendiary magis- 
trates of a kind—who sit in Parliament, have been 
dismissed from their posts because they voted 
against the bill or did not vote for it; and it is they 
—the Emperor's sworn allies in other days—who 
are now protesting that the Emperor is no longer 
an absolute ruler over his vassals. 


WILL any one venture to estimate the debt that the 
Churches of England owe to the theologians of 
Scotland? Even a short memory recalls a succes- 
sion of students and scholars, trained in the North, 
if not born there, who have given us light and 
strength, who have taught us in the most desperate 
hours to abide in patience and in faith. Dr. A. B. 
Bruce was one of those who have served us best. 
He had been through the fire—had seen the fabric 
of early years melt away, though the foundation— 
the eternal foundation—still remained. And so it 
was given him to help others—how many, who can 
tell?—through the same cruel experience. For 
when doubt lays hold of the soul only two men 
can help us—the man who has never known what 
doubt is, and with whom faith is an instinct ; 
and the man who has known what it is to doubt 
everything, and has fought his way back out of the 
morass to the solid rock. As tohis best and most 
efficient work opinions will differ. Some will give 
the first place to “ The Training of the Twelve,” as 
perfect in its way, as original and as fresh as Mr. 
Latham’s book on the same subject, the ‘‘ Pastor 
Pastorum”; others may prefer ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
God.” Perfect simplicity, perfect sincerity, sound 
learning and sound sense are the characteristics of 
all his work. And even those who distrusted the # 
tendency of his teaching, and held that he con- 
ceded too much to the opponents of literal inspira- 
tion, never regarded him with the hostility incurred 
by other leaders of the same school, 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for publi- 
cation in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, and ask those who 
intend to submit prints to us to note the following rules 
of the competition :—The photographs must be taken by 
the sender, or the sender must transmit with them a 
permission to use them signed by the actual photo- 
grapher. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be so packed as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. Each photograph 
is to be accompanied by one hundred to two hundred 
words giving particulars as to the picture and the 
locality. Full name and address should be given on 
the back of each photograph. Photographs accompanied 
by stamped and addressed envelopes will be returned if 
ineligible. For each of those that we use we shali award 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. 
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